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'  ored  to  compensate  for  any  weakness  j  come  a  vestal,  which  seemed  continu- 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  1  in  his  cut  by  unstinted  dimension  and  j  ally  to  impress  u{>on  him  that  he  had 

CROWD.  j  solidity.  '  no  great  claim  on  the  world’s  room, 

I  Mr.  Oak  carried  alK>ut  him,  by  wav  Oak  walked  unassumingly,  and  with  a 
CHAPiEKi.  DESCKii’TiON*  OF  KAKMER  of  watcli,  what  TOav  be  Called  a  Small  faintly  perceptible  bend,  quite  distinct 

OAK  :  AN  iNCii>ENT.  silver  clock  ;  in  other  words,  it  was  a  from  a  bowing  of  the  shoulders.  This 

watch  as  to  shape  and  intention,  and  may  be  said  to  be  a  defect  in  an 

When  Farmer  Oak  smiled,  the  a  small  cWk  as  to  size.  This  in-  individual  if  he  depends  for  his  valu- 

corners  of  his  month  spread  till  they  strument  being  several  years  older  ation  as  a  total  more  upon  his  appear- 

were  within  an  unimportant  distance  than  Oak’s  grandfather,  had  the  pe-  ance  than  upon  his  capacity  to  wear 

of  his  ears,  his  eyes  were  reduced  culiarity  of  going  either  too  fast  or  well,  which  Oak  did  not.  He  had 

to  mere  chinks,  and  diverging  wrin-  not  at  all.  The  smaller  of  its  two  just  reached  the  time  of  life  at  which 

kies  appeared  round  them,  extending  hands,  too,  occasionally  slipped  rounil  “young”  is  ceasing  to  be  the  prefix 

upon  his  countenance  like  the  rays  in  on  the  pivot,  and  thus,  though  the  of  “  man  ”  in  speaking  of  one.  He 

a  rudimentary  sketch  of  the  rising  sun.  minutes  were  told  with  the  greatest  was  at  the  brightest  period  of  mascu- 

His  Christian  name  was  Gabriel,  precision,  nobody  could  l)e  quite  cer-  line  life,  for  his  intellect  and  his 

and  on  working  days  he  was  a  young  tain  of  the  hour  they  belonged  to.  emotions  were  clearly  se{)arated :  he 

man  of  sound  judgment,  easy  motions,  The  stopping  peculiarity  of  his  watch  had  passed  the  time  during  which  the 

proper  dress,  and  general  good  char-  Oak  remedied  by  thumps  and  shakes,  influence  of  youth  indiscriminately 

acter.  On  Sundays  he  was  a  man  of  |  when  it  always  went  on  again  imme-  mingles  them  in  the  character  of  im- 

misty  views,  rather  given  to  a  j)ost-  diately,  and  he  escaped  any  evil  con-  pulse,  and  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at 

poning  treatment  of  things,  •  whose  sequences  from  the  other  two  defects  the  stage  wherein  they  become  united 

best  dothes  and  seven-and-six-penny  by  constant  comparisons  with  and  again,  in  the  character  of  prejudice, 

umbrella  were  always  hampering  him:  observations  of  the  sun  and  stars,  and  by  the  influence  of  a  wife  .and  family, 

upon  the  whole,  one  who  felt  himself  by  pressing  his  face  close  to  the  glass  In  short,  he  was  twenty-eight,  and  a 

to  occupy  morally  that  vast  middle  of  his  neighbors’  windows  when  pass-  bachelor. 

space  of  Laodicean  neutrality  which  ing  by  their  houses,  till  he  could  j  The  field  he  was  in  sloped  steeply 
lay  between  the  sacrament  people  of  discern  the  hour  marked  by  the  green-  ,  to  a  ridge  called  Norcombe  Hill, 
the  parish  and  the  drunken  division  faced  time-keepers  within.  It  may  be  |  Through  a  spur  of  this  hill  ran  the 
of  its  inhabitants  —  that  is,  he  went  mentioned  that  Oak’s  fob,  being  pain-  |  highw.ay  from  Norcombe  to  Caster- 
to  church,  but  yawned  privately  by  fully  dilTicult  of  access  by  reason  of  j  bridge,  sunk  in  a  deep  cutting.  Cas- 
the  time  the  congregation  reached  the  its  somewhat  high  situation  in  the  ually  glancing  over  the  hedge.  Oak 
Nicene  creed,  and  thought  of  what  waistband  of  his  trousers  (which  also  I  saw  coming  down  the  incline  before 
there  would  be  for  dinner  when  he  lay  at  a  remote  height  under  his  him  an  ornamental  spring  wagon, 

meant  to  be  listening  to  the  sermon,  waistcoat),  the  watch  was  as  a  neces-  painted  yellow  and  gayly  marked. 

Or,  to  state  his  character  as  it  stoo<l  sity  pulled  out  by  throwing  the  body  drawn  by  two  horses,  a  wagoner  walk- 

in  the  scale  of  public  opinion,  when  extremely  to  one  side,  compressing  ing  alongside  bearing  a  whip  perpen- 

his  friends  and  critics  were  in  tan-  the  mouth  and  face  to  a  mere  mass  dicularly.  The,  wagon  was  laden 

trums,  he  was  considered  rather  a  bad  of  wrinkles  on  account  of  the  exertion  i  with  household  goods  and  window- 

man  ;  when  they  were  pleased,  he  was  required,  and  drawing  up  the  watch  ‘  plants,  and  on  the  apex  of  the  whole 

rather  a  good  man;  when  they  were  by  its  chain,  like  a  bucket  from  a  |  sat  a  woman,  young  and  attractive, 

neither,  he  was  a  man  whose  moral  well.  I  Gabriel  had  not  behehl  the  sight  for 

color  was  a  kinil  of  pepper-and-salt  But  some  thoughtful  persons,  who  more  than  half  a  minute,  when  the 
mixture.  Since  he  lived  six  times  as  had  seen  him  walking  across  one  of  vehicle  was  brought  to  a  standstill  just 

many  working  days  as  Sundays,  Oak’s  his  fields  on  a  certain  December  morn-  '  beneath  his  eyes. 

ap]>earance  in  his  old  clothes  was  ing  —  sunny  and  exceedingly  mild  —  ^  “  The  ’tail-board  of  the  wagon  is 

most  peculiarly  his  own  —  the  mental  might  have  regarded  Gabriel  Oak  in  !  gone,  miss,”  said  the  wagoner, 

picture  formed  by  his  neighbors  al-  other  aspects  than  these.  In  his  “  Then  I  heard  it  fall,”  said  the 

ways  presenting  him  as  dressed  in  face  one  might  notice  that  many  of  j  girl,  in  a  soft  though  not  particularly 

that  way  when  their  imaginations  an-  the  hues  and  curves  of  youth  had  !  low  voice.  “  1  heard  a  noise  I  could 

swered  to  the  thought  “  Gabriel  Oak.”  tarried  on  to  manhood:  there  even  |  not  account  for  when  we  were  coming 

He  wore  a  low-crowned  felt  hat,  remained  in  his  remoter  crannies  some  ;  up  the  hill.” 
spread  out  at  the  base  by  tight  jam-  relics  of  the  boy.  His  height  and  j  “  I’ll  run  back.” 

ming  upon  the  head  for  security  in  high  breadth  would  have  been  sufficient  to  |  “  Do,”  she  answered, 

winds,  and  a  coat  like  Dr.  Johnson’s,  make  his  presence  imposing,  had  they  ,  The  sensible  horses  stood  perfectly 
his  lower  extremities  being  encased  been  exhibited  with  due  considera-  \  still,  and  the  wagoner’s  steps  sank 
in  ordinary  leather  leggings  and  boots  tion.  But  there  is  a  way  some  men  '  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance, 

emphatically  large,  affording  to  each  have,  rural  and  urban  alike  —  for  |  The  girl  on  the  summit  of  the  load 

foot*  roomy  apartment  so  constructed  which  the  mind  is  more  responsible  j  sat  motionless,  surrounded  by  tables 

that  any  wearer  might  stand  in  a  than  flesh  and  sinew  —  a  way  of  cur-  i  and  chairs  with  their  legs  inwards, 

river  all  day  long  and  know  nothing  tailing  their  dimensions  by  their  man-  |  backed  by  an  oak  settle,  and  orna- 

about  it  —  their  maker  being  a  con-  ner  of  showing  them;  and  from  a  !  mented  in  front  by  pots  of  geraniums, 

>H'ientious  man  who  always  endeav-  quiet  modesty  that  would  have  be-  '  myrtles,  and  cactuses,  together  with 
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a  caged  canary  —  all  probably  from 
the  window8  of  the  house  just  vacated. 
There  was  also  a  cat  in  a  willow 
basket,  front  the  partly-ojiened  lid  of  ! 
which  she  gazed  with  half-closed  j 
eyes,  and  affectionately  surveyed  the 
small  binis  around. 

The  handsome  girl  waited  for  some 
time  idly  in  her  place,  and  the  only 
sound  heard  in  the  stillness  was  the 
hopping  of  the  canary  up  and  down 
the  perches  of  its  prison.  ITien 
she  looked  attentively  downwards. 
It  was  not  at  the  bird,  nor  at  the  cat ; 
it  was  at  an  oblong  package  tied 
in  paper,  and  lying  between  them. 
She  turned  her  head  to  learn  if  the 
wagoner  were  coming.  He  was  not 
vet  in  sight ;  and  then  her  eyes  crept 
itack  to  the  package,  her  'thoughts 
seeming  to  run  upon  what  was  inside 
it.  At  length  she  drew  the  article 
into  her  lap,  and  untied  the  ])aper 
covering ;  a  small  swing  looking-glass 
was  disclosed,  in  which  she  proceeded 
to  survey  herself  attentively.  Then 
she  parted  her  lips  and  smiled. 

It  was  a  fine  morning,  and  the  sun 
lighted  up  to  a  scarlet  glow  the 
crimson  jacket  she  wore,  and  painted  a 
soft  lustre  upon  her  bright  face  and 
black  hair.  The  myrtles,  geraniums,  | 
and  cactuses  packed  around  her  weiv 
fresh  and  grtten,  an<l  at  such  a  leafless 
season  they  invested  the  whole  con¬ 
cern  of  horses,  w.agon,  furniture,  and 
girl,  with  a  peculiar  charm  of  rar¬ 
ity.  What  possessed  her  to  indulge 
in  such  a  pertbruiance  in  the  sight  of 
the  sparrows,  blackbirds,  and  unper- 
ceived  farmer,  who  were  alone  its  j 
spectators  —  whether  the  smile  began  j 
as  u  factitious  one,  to  test  her  capacity  , 
in  that  art,  nobody  knows ;  it  ended  | 
certainly  in  a  real  smile.  She  blushed 
at  herself,  and  seeing  her  reflection  | 
blush,  blushed  the  more.  . 

The  change  from  the  customary 
spot  and  necessary  occasion  of  such 
an  act  —  from  the  dressing  hour  in  a 
bedroom  to  a  time  of  travelling  out- 
of-doors  —  lent  to  the  idle  deed  a 
novelty  it  certainly'did  nut  intrinsi¬ 
cally  possess.  The  picture  was  a  | 
delicate  one.  Woman’s  prescriptive  I 
infirmity  had  stalked  into  the  sun-  | 
light,  which  had  invested  it  with  the  i 
freshness  of  an  originality.  A  cynical  < 
inference  was  irresistible  by  Gabriel 
Oak  as  he  regarded  the  scene,  gener¬ 
ous  though  he  fain  would  have  been. 
There  was  no  necessity  whatever  for 
her  looking  in  the  glass.  She  ilid 
not  adjust  her  hat,  or  pat  her  hair, 
or  press  a  dimple  into  sha[>c,  or  do 
one  thing  to  signify  that  ,any  such  in¬ 
tention  had  been  her  motive  in  taking 
up  the  glass.  She  simply  observed 
herself  as  a  fair  product  of  nature 
in  a  feminine  direction,  her  expres¬ 
sions  seeming  to  glide  into  far-off 
though  likely  dramas  in  which  men 
would  play  a  part  —  vistas  of  proba¬ 
ble  triumphs — the  smiles  lieing  of 
a  phase  suggesting  that  hearts  were 
imagined  as  lor t  and  won.  Still,  this 
WM  but  conjecture,  and  the  whole  ' 


series  of  actions  were  so  idly  put  forth 
as  to  make  it  rash  to  assert  that  in¬ 
tention  had  any  part  in  them  at  all. 

The  wagoner’s  steps  were  heard 
returning.  She  put  toe  glass  in  the 
paper,  and  the  whole  again  into  its 
place. 

When  the  wagon  had  passed  on, 
Gabriel  withdrew  from  his  point 
of  espial,  and,  descending  into  the 
road,  followed  the  vehicle  to  the  turn¬ 
pike-gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
where  the  object  of  his  contemplation 
now  halted  for  the  payment  of  toll. 
About  twenty  steps  still  remained 
between  him  and  the  gate,  when  he 
heard  a  dispute.  It  was  a  difference 
concerning  twopence  between  the  jK'r- 
sons  with  the  wagon  and  the  man 
at  the  toll-bar. 

“  Mis’ess’s  niece  is  upon  the  top  of 
the  things,  and  she  says  that’s  enough 
that  I’ve  offered  ye,  you  gr.ate  miser, 
and  she  won’t  pay  any  more.”  These 
were  the  wagoner’s  words. 

“  Very  well ;  then  mis’ess’s  niece 
can’t  pass,”  said  the  turnpike-keeper, 
closing  the  gate. 

Oak  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of 
the  disputants,  and  fell  into  a  reverie. 
There  was  something  in  the  tone  of 
two|)cnce  remarkably  insignificant. 
Threepence  had  a  definite  value  as 
money  —  it  was  an  appreciable  in¬ 
fringement  on  a  day’s  wages,  and,  as 
such,  a  higgling  matter ;  but  twopence 
—  “  Here,”  he  said,  stepping  forward 
aud  handing  twopence  to  the  gate¬ 
keeper  ;  “  let  the  young  woman  pass.” 
He  looked  up  at  her  then  :  she  beard 
his  words,  and  looked  down. 

(labriers  A'atures  adhered  through¬ 
out  their  form  so  exactly  to  the  middle 
line  between  the  beauty  of  St.  John  and 
the  ugliness  of  Judas  Iscariot,  as  rep¬ 
resented  in  a  window  of  the  church  he 
attended,  that  not  a  single  lineament 
could  be  selected  and  called  worthy 
either  of  distinction  or  notoriety. 
The  red-jacketed  and  dark-haired 
maiden  seemed  to  think  so  too,  for 
she  carelessly  glanced  over  him,  and 
tolil  her  man  to  drive  on.  She  might 
have  looked  her  thanks  to  Gabriel  on 
a  minute  scale,  but  she  did  nut  speak 
them  ;  more  probably  she  felt  none, 
for  ill  gaining  her  a  passage  he  had 
lust  her  her  point,  and  we  know  how 
women  take  a  favor  of  that  kind. 

'I’lie  gatekeeper  surveyed  the  re¬ 
treating  vehicle.  “  That’s  a  hand¬ 
some  maid,”  he  said  to  Oak. 

But  she  has  her  faults,”  said  Ga¬ 
briel. 

“  True,  farmer.” 

“And  the  greatest  of  them  is  — 
well,  what  it  is  always.” 

“  Beating  |M*ople  down  ;  aye.  ’tis 
so.” 

“  Oh  no." 

What,  then  ?  ” 

Gabriel,  perhaps  a  little  piqued  by 
the  comely  traveller’s  indifference, 
glanced  back  to  where  he  ha<l  wit¬ 
nessed  her  performance  over  tlie  hedge, 
and  said,  “  Vanity.” 

(To  bo  oootinBod.) 


ZELDA’S  FORTUNE. 

BOOK  IV.  PALM4M  QUiE  MERUIT, 
FERAT 

CHAPTER  VII.  ZELPA  WINS. 

But,  as  Harold  Vaughan  would 
have  said,  it  is  fate  that  disposes; 
and  his  fate  incarnate,  Zelda,  had 
still  her  part  to  {terfonn.  Claudia 
believed  she  was  the  opponent  of 
Aaron  in  the  game  —  she  was  in 
truth  the  adversary  of  an  unknown 
player  who  held  unseen  and  unsus- 
pected  cards. 

The  words  “  I  am  not  his  sister  ” 
literally  scorched  her  like  fire.  What 
was  she  then,  if,  without  any  intelli¬ 
gible  tie  of  blood  between  them,  he 
was  nevertheless  more  to  her  than 
all  the  world?  She  demanded  the 
old  tinker’s  hospitality  with  the  air 
of  one  who  had  just  stepped  from 
the  invisible  universe,  and  who  pre¬ 
ferred  her  claim  with  the  authority 
of  no  earthly  queen.  Then  she  set  out 
to  bring  him — him  who  was  not  her 
brother  —  to  the  tents  of  those  who 
were  his  people  and  but  half  hers. 
But  she  did  not  reach  him  —  she  sat 
down  under  the  bush  again. 

What  could  it  all  mean  ?  She  had 
worshipped  Harold  Vaughan  without 
knowiqg  or  heeding  why,  and  had 
accepted  their  supposed  bond  of  blooil- 
rclationship  as  a  mysterious  but  still 
all-sufticient  cause.  Now  that  this 
was  swept  away,  she  was  driven 
to  look  below  the  surface  of  her 
life  :  and.  with  a  quick  rush,  every 
word  that  Lord  Lisburn  had  spoken 
when  he  offered  himself  to  her  came 
back  filled  with  most  intense  meaning. 
She  was  incapable  of  thought,  but  her 
mind  saw  —  and  it  saw  that  what 
Lord  Lisburn  asked  from  her  she  had 
already,  even  then,  given  ten  times 
over  to  Harold  Vaughan.  That  was 
why  the  earl’s  words  had  not  touched 
her — that  was  why  she  had  been 
unable  to  recognize  the  name  of  love 
when  used  by  him.  It  is  hard  to 
speak  of  such  a  revelation  as  one  of 
joy  —  yet  what  other  word  can  be  used, 
however  much  it  may  be  mingled 
with  a  thousand  unrealized  shames 
and  self-reproaches,  when  a  woman 
first  learns  from  her  own  heart  what 
love  means  ?  If  it  had  not  been  for 
this,  she  would  have  lived  and  died, 
and  never  known  her  own  soul.  And 
yet,  over  the  joy  itself  there  hung  a 
shadow.  She  was  no  martyr  to  give 
all  and  receive  nothing  in  return  be¬ 
yond  a  brother's  tolerance.*  He  must 
know  her  even  as  she  knew  herself, 
and  what  would  his  answer  be  ?  What 
I  if  her  answer  to  Lord  Lisburn  should 
recoil  upon  her  own  head,  and  if  her 
discarded  lover  should  be  thus  terribly 
avengeil  ?  She  had  so  looked  fonvani 
to  their  being  happy  together  in  this 
relationshif),  that  she  thought  it,  in  her 
ignorance  of  all  such  things,  to  be  the 
key  to  all  her  hopes  aud  desires  ;  and 
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DOW  the  kev  had  proved  as  useless  I 
as  that  of  Mrs.  Goldrick’s  strong-box,  j 
and  her  treasure  as  niurh  like  fairy- 
gold.  Even  to  pass  her  life  with 
him,  unless  under  new  and  perhaps 
impossible  conditions,  would  now  be 
far  worse  than  her  life  before  she 
knew  herself — for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  knew  what  she  desired,  I 
and  for  the  first  time  she  almost  de-  { 
ipaired.  I 

She  rose  at  last  with  a  throbbing  | 
heart,  and  found  him,  resting  obedi-  j 
ently  where  she  had  bidden  him  wait 
for  her. 

“  You  are  back  at  last,  Zelda  I 
Why,  what  has  happened  ?  ”  he 
asked,  suddenly  observing  a  second 
transformation  in  the  strange  being 
whom  he  had  passively  given  up 
trying  to  understand.  The  first  trans¬ 
formation,  that  flashed  upon  him  when 
she  raised  her  veil,  had  been  the  result 
of  the  birth  of  the  mind ;  what  he 
saw  now  was  the  final  struggle  of  the 
heart  into  the  first  glorious  moment  of 
self-consciousness  before  the  joy  is 
wholly  lost  in  pain.  Their  wander¬ 
ings  in  close  and  constant  companion¬ 
ship,  and  in  a  belief  that  birth  had 
made  them  mure  than  mere  compan¬ 
ions,  had  necessarily  brought  about 
much  familiarity  between  them.  She 
was  never  absent  from  his  side,  and 
used  to  sit  as  close  to  his  feet  as  a 
loving  spaniel.  Now  she  stood  far  off 
and  looked  towards  him  with  tender 
and  timid  eyes. 

“Nothing,”  she  answered.  “We 
are  at  our  journey’s  eml.  1  have 
found  food  and  shelter  —  that  is  all.” 

“  Among  your  people,  the  gyjisies 
—  I  see.  Well,  so  be  it.  That, 
for  a  time,  will  serve  us  for  a  new 
world.  I  am  dark  enough  to  pass  for 
one  myself,”  he  said  with  a  half¬ 
smile.  “  Indeed,  I  wish  I  had  been 
born  one,  with  all  my  soul.” 

“  Would  you  live  with  them  al¬ 
ways  ?  ” 

“  I  would  live  anywhere,  Zelda ; 
all  places  are  alike  to  me.”  “  Where 
Claudia  is  nut,”  his  heart  added;  and, 
though  she  only  heard  his  words,  she 
sighed. 

“  You  are  not  happy,”  she  said. 

“  How  happy  I  would  make  you,  if  I 
knew  how  1  ” 

*•  You  are  a  dear  and  good  girl,  Zelda. 

1  judged  you  all  wrongly.  I  know 
you  try  to  make  me  happy  so  hard 
that  it  is  a  sin  in  me  to  let  ^ou  fail. 
But  you  can’t  know  everything;  the 
world  has  been  harder  upon  me  than 
a  girl  like  you,  who  know  nothing  of 
its  ways,  can  te.ll.” 

“  But  if  you  loved  ?  ” 

“  What  can  you  know  of  love, 
Zelda  —  who  tell  me  yourself  that  a 
brother  is  the  only  man  you  ever 
dreamed  of  caring  for?  ” 

“  What  can  1  know  ?  Come,  let  us 
go  in.  But  tell  me,  what  should 
you  do  if”  — 

“  If  what  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  —  I  don’t  know  what  I 
meant  to  say.  Ah,  there’s  the  old 


tinker’s  dug;  and  there’s  the  tinker,  j 
And  now,  welcome  home.”  i 

In  spite  of  all  his  misfortunes,  the 
doctor  could  not  fail  to  take  an  inter-  j 
est  in  his  new  quarters,  and  made  . 
himself  as  companionable  to  his  host  .| 
as  possible,  from  whom  he  gathered  ; 
more  of  that  world  without  the  I 
world  into  which  he  had  strayed  i 
than  most  men  —  ignorant  as  most  of  | 
us  are  of  its  very  existence  —  gather  | 
in  a  lifetime.  Zelda  sat  apart,  with  { 
her  chin  on  her  knees,  listening  to  \ 
their  talk  with  her  eyes.  When  her  | 
two  companions  lay  down  to  sleep  \ 
under  the  tent,  she  made  some  excuse, 
and  set  herself  to  wake  behind  her 
bush  under  the  stars.  The  |K)or  Corn¬ 
flower  had  thought  them  the  ducats  of 
heaven ;  Zelda  thought  them  the 
floating  love-dust  of  the  world. 

Harold  Vaughan  had  scarcely  closed 
his  eyes  before  he  opened  them  again. 
He  was  not  disposed  for  sleep ;  the 
tent  did  not  attract  it,  and  he  wanted 
the  fresh  air.  He  lighted  a  pipe  — 
an  indulgence  of  which  his  vagrant 
life  had  taught  him  the  inestimable 
value  —  sat  down  by  the  dead  embers, 
and  thought  as  men  think  whose  bod¬ 
ies  are  weary  and  whose  minds  are 
oppressed  by  painful  wakefulness.  It 
was  a  glorious  night,  and  recalled  his 
former  musings  under  the  Pole-star  — 
the  only  thing  in  all  the  visible  uni¬ 
verse  that  never  seems  to  change.  He 
had  chosen  it  for  the  symbol  of  des¬ 
tiny,  fixed  and  immutable.  But  his  | 
philosophy  reminded  him  that  even  | 
the  Pole-star  himself  may  not  be  at 
absolute  rest  in  infinite  space,  though 
he  might  not  vary  by  the  breadth  of 
a  child’s  hair  in  a  million  years. 
He  might  have  pursued  the  thought 
into  a  hundred  remote  and  fanciful 
analogies  between  what  we  call  fate 
and  its  symbol,  and  have  asked  him¬ 
self  how  the  wandering  nature  of 
any  human  life  can  assume  to  itself 
the  belief  in  a  fixed  destiny  that  can¬ 
not  be  claimed  for  the  most  immuta¬ 
ble  of  the  stars  themselves,  until  he 
traced  them  to  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  where  the  image  of  Claudia 
attracted  in  time  all  other  thoughts, 
as  if  she  herself  had  been  their  pole. 
Doubtless  this  would  have  been  the 
end  of  his  reverie,  when  he  was 
I  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  low  moan. 

He  listened  again ;  it  came  from 
behind  the  bush,  and  sounded  like 
the  voice  of  a  woman  either  in  sorrow 
or  pain.  He  went  softly  round,  and, 
by  the  light  of  the  stars,  saw  Zelda 
crouched  together  on  the  turf,  weep- 
I  ing  bitterly. 

He  had  more  tenderness  for  a 
woman’s  weakness  than  of  old  —  he 
had  seen  tears  in  Zelda’s  eyes  before, 
through  the  paint  of  the  stage,  and 
then  he  had  been  harsh  and  stern. 

I  Now,  he  approached  her  gently.  Her 
I  solitary  unexpected  grief,  let  loose 
I  and  confessed  to  the  stars  and  to  the  | 
I  ears  of  the  summer  night  alone,  this  I 
1  weeping  out  of  a  girl’s  unknown  sor-  j 
rows  when  none  but  the  heavenly  | 


watchers  were  by  to  see,  was  so  sacred 
in  its  mournful  solemnity,  that  he  trod 
as  if  he  had  entered  a  cathedral  door 
and  stood  before  a  ^rine  of  tears. 
How  could  he  think,  believing  what 
he  did,  that  these  tears  were  for  him  ? 

He  came  near  to  her  almost  as 
gently  as  she  always  came  near  to 
him,  and  when  he  saw  that  she  had 
felt  his  approach,  he  took  her  hand. 

“  What  is  it,  Zelda,  my  little  sis¬ 
ter  ?  I  knew  something  had  happened 
when  you  came  back  to  me  from  the 
tent  —  will  you  not  tell  me  V  ” 

Zelda’s  heart  was  of  July,  but  her 
tears  were  of  April,  when  her  sun  rose. 
There  was  more  than  a  little  of  Ma¬ 
rietta  in  her  besides  her  trick  of 
stamping  on  the  floor.  But  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  rippling  waves 
are  always  the  sign  of  a  shallow  sea. 
She  had  her  mother’s  quickness  of 
impulse,  but  her  depths  were  her  own. 
Still,  her  mother’s  milk  had  given 
her  the  gift  of  swiftly  dried  tears, 
and  she  looked  up  with  eyes  whose 
tear-marks  were  invisible — at  least  in 
the  star-beams. 

“  You  came  to  me  because  I  was 
fool  enough  to  be  crying  ?  ”  she  said, 
softly. 

**  1  did  not  know  it  was  you  till  I 
saw  you  —  but  1  should  have  come.” 

“  You  are  kind  to  me  at  last,  then. 
Oh,  it  would  be  too  dreadful  if  yon 
were  not  kind  to  me  any  more.” 

“  I  hope  1  shall  never  seem  unkind 
to  you,  Zelda.  You  are  the  only 
living  creature  who  has  ever  tried  to 
be  kind  to  me.  Surely  that  is  not  why 
you  are  sitting  out  here,  all  alone  in 
the  night  ?  Have  I  seemed  un¬ 
kind  ?  ” 

“You  may  be  as  unkind  as  you 
like,”  she  said,  with  bold  inconsist¬ 
ency,  “  all  in  one  way.  Don’t  leave 
me  —  don’t  send  me  away.” 

“  That  is  not  likely,  is  it  ?  But 
how  can  you  tell  that  one  of  these 
days  you  mayn’t  want  to  send  me 
away  ?  ” 

“  I  send  you  —  I  want  to  send 
you  1  ” 

“  My  dear  Zelda,  it  doesn’t  follow, 
does  it,  that  because  you  cared  for 
your  brother  better  than  for  Lonl 
Lisburn,  that  you  may  always  care  for 
him  better  than  for  some  man  —  say 
in  our  own  new  world  —  whom  you 
have  never  yet  seen  ?  You  are  young 
and  beautiful  —  suppose  some  one 
comes  some  day  and  asks  me,  your 
brother,  for  Zelda  ?  ” 

“  Suppose  —  and  what  should  you 
say  ?  ” 

“  1  should  ask  yon  if  you  loved  him. 
If  you  said  yes,  I  should  say.  Go  to  him 
—  only  be  faithful;  believe  only  one 
anotlier,  and  think  everything  that 
others  siiy,  however  dear  to  you,  is  a 
lie.  Be  to  one  another  each  other’s 
whole  world,  and  let  no  one  else  in. 
I  don’t  know  if  that  would  be  the  right 
way,  but  Tm  sure  any  other  would  be 
the  wrong.” 

“  And  I’m  sure  it  is  the  right  way  — 
the  only  right  way.  And  suppose 
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I  said  no,  like  I  ou^ht  to  have  to  Lord 
Lisburn  ?  ”  she  asked,  with  an  eager 
tremor  in  her  tone. 

I  don’t  think  you’d  always  say 
no,  Zelda.  But  if  you  did,  you  should 
tramp  on  with  me  until  your  time 
came.” 

“  Then  the  time  will  never  come  — 
I’ll  always  tramp  on  with  you.  But 
— would  you  give  me  up  so  easy  to 
anybody  that  came  ?  ” 

“  I  should  have  no  right  to  keep 
you.  But  come  —  you  will  catch 
your  death  of  damp  and  cold  —  come 
nearer  the  fire,  and  I’ll  make  you  up 
the  best  bed  1  can.” 

“  No  —  please  —  not  yet,”  and  she 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  but  drew 
it  awav  suddenly.  “  Suppose  sonie- 
thirgelse  —  suppose  the  o\A  Barengro, 
or  anybody,  came  and  told  you  I  was 
not  your  sister  —  as  I  supposed  all 
along  —  what  then  ?  ” 

Don’t  talk  nonsense,  there’s  a 
good  girl.  You’re  tired,  and  want 
sleep.  I  shouldn’t  believe  the  old 
Barengro,  that’s  all.” 

“  1  won’t  go  to  sleep  till  you’ve  sup¬ 
posed.”  j 

She  spoke  so  anxiously  that  a  dim 
doubt  rose  in  Harold  Vaughan.  He  j 
thought  she  was  only  putting  cases,  | 
but  still  he  answered  kindly,  but  de-  | 
cisively,  — 

“  Then  we  should  have  to  part, 
that’s  all  —  you  your  way  and  I  mine 

—  unless,  indeed,  I  married  you,”  he 
added,  with  another  quarter  smile. 

“  And  now  let  me  make  you  a  bed  in 
the  embers.” 

“  Then  you  must  marry  me,”  she 
said  outright  and  like  a  queen.  “  We  i 
won’t  part,  and  I  am  not  your  sister.”  ' 

“  Zelda  —  in  Heaven’s  name,  are  i 
you  joking  —  do  you  mean  what  you  j 
say  ?  Then  ”  —  j 

“  Joking  ?  Not  I.  Ask  the  Baren-  i 
qro  —  I  heard  it  from  him  and  Aaron 
behind  the  bush  here.  No  —  indeed  | 
I  did  not  know  it  before.  And  now  : 

—  for  God’s  sake,  you  are  not  going  to 
say  that  dreadful  thing  again  —  I  , 
shall  take  a  knife  and  cut  my  throat  j 
open  if  you  do.  I  can’t  live  away 
from  you  and  without  the  love  you 
can  give  me  now.” 

“  I  can’t  say  a  word  if  this  is  true. 
Tell  me  all.  This  is  terrible.  No, 
Zelda  —  I  don’t  mean  what  you  think 
I  mean  —  my  poor  girl,  whether  sis¬ 
ter  or  not,  I  would  do  anything  for 
you  in  the  world  —  but  —  tell  me  all 

—  don’t  lose  a  moment.” 

She  told  him  in  broken  words,  won¬ 
dering  and  afraid,  yet  like  a  penitent 
making  her  confession,  everything  she 
knew,  even  down  to  her  atlventure  in 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Guldrick.  He  lis¬ 
tened,  and  as  she  went  on,  said  not 
a  word,  but  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

How  could  any  man  who  was  not 
a  cur  reproach  her  for  what  she  had 
done  out  of  sheer  love  for  him?  It 
was  impossible  for  a  man  of  honor, 
for  the  gentleman  that  the  ^ypsy-born 
workhouse  boy  tried  consistently  to 


be,  to  take  advantage  of  her  confes¬ 
sion  even  to  seek  to  redeem  his  own  j 
name.  It  seemed  to  cut  him  off  from  ; 
Claudia  more  than  ever — perhaps  ' 
the  point  of  honor  had  unconsciously  ' 
a  stronger  force  with  him  just  because  i 
his  having  been  born  and  bred  on  the 
i  wrong  side  of  the  social  hedge  made 
I  him  exaggerate  its  demands.  He  was  | 
a  gentleman  by  conversion,  as  it  were, 
and  converts  are  notoriously  fanatical.  ' 
He  must  not  be  surpassed  by’  Lord 
Lisburn,  who  had  once  presumed  to  | 
teach  him  the  duties  of  a  gentleman.  ! 

“  Zelda,”  he  said  at  last,  very  i 
gravely,  and  with  a  touch  of  his  old  ! 
sternness,  “Zelda — you  have  given  [ 
up  for  me  more  than  you  know.  I  ' 
don’t  say  that  you  have  cut  me  off  ; 
from  the  world,  but  I  am  cut  off,  and  , 
there’s  an  end.  I  cannot  disbelieve  a  ' 
word  you  say  —  you  have  told  me  j 
the  truth,  and  it  all  agrees  with  what  ; 
I  know  and  feel  to  be  true.  What  i 
to  do  I  know  not  —  to-morrow  must  : 
decide  ”  —  i 

“  No  —  no  to-morrow  —  I  cannot  | 
bear  another  hour.  And  I  must  live  | 
for  you,  come  what  may.  Kill  me  if  | 
you  like  —  I  will  kiss  your  knife  and  i 
your  hand  —  but  tell  me  now  that  you  j 
will  not  leave  me  —  now  1  ”  i 

“  What  can  I  say  V  ” 

”  Say  what  I  would  have  you  say  — 
that  you  will  love  me  still  —  will 
love  me  in  my  way  —  or  that  you  will 
let  me  love  you  in  my  own.  I  will 
hi  your  very  slave.  What  more  could 
1  have  done  for  you  —  no,  that  was 
nothing  —  what  less  could  I  have 
done  ?  I  have  found  my  soul,  and  it 
is  all  yours.  Who  is  there  loves  you 
but  1  ?  ” 

“  None  —  none  —  I  know  that ;  but 
—  no:  the  sooner  I  cut  that  last  shred 
of  my  old  life  away,  the  better  for  us  ; 
all.  Whatever  you  have  done,  you  ; 
have  fairly  earned  a  right  to  deal  with  j 
me  as  yours.  You  need  not  tell  me  i 
what  you  have  done  for  me  —  I  know  j 
it  all:  you  gave  up  name,  fame,  rank,  | 
wealth,  all  things,  and  all  for  me.”  | 

“  I  gave  up  nothing,”  she  said  j 
roudly.  “  They  were  all  yours  —  I  I 
ad  given  them  up,  oh,  long  before  , 
they  were  mine  to  throw  away  for 
you.” 

“  Zelda,”  he  said  at  last,  after  a  long 
silence,  in  which  he  sought  honestly 
to  do  his  duty  as  a  gentleman,  and  so 
yielded  to  the  storm  of  passion  on  \ 
which  his  fate  rode,  “you  have 
earned  all  I  have  to  give  —  name,  | 
fame,  and  more.  You  stood  by  me  i 
when  all,  even  my  Ix’st  friends,  turned 
their  backs  and  passed  by  on  the  other 
side.  You  alone  sought  to  heal  my 
wounds  —  you  are  more  than  my  des¬ 
tiny  — ^)’Ou  have  tried  to  be  its  angel. 
What  I  have  to  give  you  I  must,  and 
I  will.  You  have  shown  that  you 
know  what  to  be  a  wife  means.  Be  | 
mine,  then,  and  we  two  will  try  to  j 
make  a  world  of  our  own.  I  will  give  | 
you  my  life,  and  if  my  whole  heart  | 
IS  slow  in  coming,  you  must  be  pa-  I 
tient  and  wait  till  the  end.” 


[January  81, 

Not  even  then  was  he  false  to  Clau¬ 
dia,  whose  one  thought  was  of  him. 
But  from  her  he  was  cut  off  forever 
more  —  and  who  was  he  that,  for  the 
sake  of  a  vanished  dream,  he  should  re¬ 
ject  the  divine  consolation  of  perfect 
love,  and  selfishly  destroy  a  second 
life  as  well  as  his  own  ?  He  took  her 
hand. 

“  At  last  1  ”  she  exclaimed,  pressing 
it  with  her  lips.  Her  life’s  dream  was 
marvellously  fulfilled. 

CIIAPTKK  VIII.  THE  PILGRIMS. 

I  AM  a  little  ashamed,  not  for  my¬ 
self  indeed,  but  for  a  certain  side  of 
human  nature  not  the  less  true  for  be¬ 
ing  mightily  disagreeable,  that  a  man 
who  was  simply  no  more  than  a  com¬ 
mon  human  shuttlecock,  with  a  lew 
good  points  about  him  for  feathers, 
should  have  been  chosen  for  the  prize 
of  a  contest  between  Claudia’s  true 
and  noble  heart  and  Zelda’s  passion¬ 
ate  soul.  Once  for  all,  and  for  the 
thousandth  time,  men,  unhappily,  are 
loved  less  for  what  they  are  than  for 
what  they  are  thought  to  be  by  those 
who  love  them.  So  it  was  with 
Squire  Maynard  in  Vienna,  so  with 
Doctor  Vaughan  in  St.  Bavons,  and 
so  shut  erat  in  principio,  in  sceculis 
sceculorum.  The  doctor  had  no  valet, 
neither  Zelda  nor  Claudia  had  a 
femme  de  chamhre,  so  that  he  had  not 
to  undergo  the  de-heroizing  process 
of  the  back-stairs  filter.  I  do  not  say 
he  would  not  have  made  an  excellent 
husband  for  Claudia.  Theirs  would 
have  been  a  match  of  the  truest,  firm¬ 
est,  and  most  sympathetic  affection, 
that  begins  well,  wears  well,  and  ends 
well.  But  as  a  husband  who  brought 
but  half  a  heart,  as  a  mere  good  and 
honorable  man,  matched  witii  such  a 
Sylvia  of  Westphalia  and  the  Oberon 
as  Zelda,  what  should  he  be  ?  A  Count 
of  Falkenstein,  a  stage  tenor  to  a  prima 
donna,  or  a  broken-down  man,  crushed 
with  fatalistic  fancies,  and  with  his 
duty-love  of  habit  and  gratitude  draw¬ 
ing  out  her  heart’s  love  like  a  vampyre 
until  she  woke  up  one  morning  to 
find  her  veins  drained  dry?  He 
is  no  favorite  of  mine,  any  more  than 
of  fortune,  but  I  own  him  worthy  of 
a  better  destiny.  In  considering  his 
character  I  find  no  flagrant  fault,  not 
any  so-called  weakness,  whereon  to 
lay  my  hand.  He  was  brave.  He 
was  a  man  of  his  word,  'fherefore  a 
gentleman.  He  was  prompt  and 
ready  when  his  wits  or  knowledge  or 
instruments  were  required,  his  active 
sympathies  and  help  ever  ready,  his 
industry  and  independence'  almost 
extreme,  his  life  temperate  and  pure. 
All  who  knew  him  would  have  called 
him  a  good  man  ;  those  who  only 
heard  of  him  would  have  called  him  a 
strong  man.  And  yet  he  is  no  favor¬ 
ite  of  mine.  And  he  has  proved 
himself  no  hero,  and  yet  he  was  fought 
for  and  loved  as  if  he  had  been  a  very 
hero  of  romance.  I  suppose  that 
Claudia  and  Zelda  looked  at  him 
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with  hero-making  women’s  eyes,  and  I 
I  with  the  hero-unmaking  eyes  of  a 
fellow-man — or  it  may  be  with  his  ' 
own  over-self-analyzing  eyes.  | 

But  Zelda  was  in  the  seventy  times  j 
seventh  heaven  of  content,  or  rather 
of  joy.  She  loved  not  the  imperfect 
hero,  but  the  imperfect  man ;  nor  was 
she  repelled  by  a  want  of  special 
heart-sympathy  which  wore  the  air  of 
lofty  strength  to  her.  She  only  half- 
wondered  now  her  impossible  harvest 
had  now  been  actually  reaped  and 
garnereil  —  it  seemed  to  her  that 
all  things  must  have  come  to  pass 
with  such  love  as  hers.  Her  jealousy 
of  Claudia  tied  away  like  a  night¬ 
mare  at  morning — she  judged  all 
things,  and  all  others,  by  herself,  and 
could  not  imagine  the  case  of  a  man’s 
giving  his  life  to  one,  while  he  left 
his  heart  in  the  hands  of  another. 
Though  she  had  herself  lived  three 
lives,  Zelda,  Sylvia,  and  Pauline,  they 
were  now  at  length  merged  in  one, 
nor  could  she  ever  attain  to  the  com¬ 
plicated  idea  of  a  man  dividing  him¬ 
self  into  two.  The  bond  of  marriage, 
which  she  had  been  told  by  two  men 
who  were  both,  of  course,  so  infinitely 
wiser  than  herself,  and  of  whom  one 
was  the  wise  man  par  excellence,  was 
the  e.xpression  and  fulfilment  of  love, 
must  of  course  also  prove  to  her  that 
world  of  two  in  one  within  an  outer 
world  of  many,  of  which  Harold 
Vaughan  had  s|K)ken,  and  thus  solve 
the  secret  of  all  mysteries. 

She,  knowing  and  caring  nothing 
about  forms  or  laws,  held  herself  to 
be  his  wife  from  the  moment  when 
Harold  Vaughan  had  said  his“  I  will” 
in  the  bush-chapcl  under  the  stars. 
She  would  have  needed  nothing 
more.  But  she  listened  patiently  and 
attentively  while  her  huband  ex¬ 
plained  to  her  the  need  there  was, 
from  his  point  of  view,  to  make  her 
his  wife  according  to  the  laws  of  men. 

The  curate  of  St.  Catherine’s  had 
not  been  wrong  in  his  estimate  of 
Harold  Vaughan’s  respect  for  diviner 
laws ;  but  to  have  omitted  placing  her 
in  the  best  position  possible  would 
have  seemed  to  him  like  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  innocence  and  purity.  She 
wondered  a  little  that  he  should  still 
care  so  much  about  the  ways  of  men, 
and  that  he  should  pay  regard  to 
what  others  might  think  or  say  of  him 
or  her ;  but  it  was  enough  for  her  that 
it  was  his  desire.  But  though  to  him 
they  were  merely  betrothed,  she  was 
never  weary  of  telling  herself  that 
she  was  now  his  wife,  his  world,  in 
order  that  she  might  realize,  as  soon 
as  might  be,  the  glory  of  such  a  para¬ 
dise,  and  he  could  see  that  all  the 
forms  in  the  worhl  could  not  bind  her 
to  him  more  closely  than  she  was 
already  bound.  And  therefore,  in 
truth,  though  not  by  law,  he  was  none 
the  less  closely  bound  to  her. 

They  still  had  a  little  money  left 
from  the  sale  of  the  watch,  and  the 
ilisposal  of  Zelda’s  few  remaining 
trinkets,  and  of  their  clothes,  managed 


through  the  old  gypsy,  brought  them 
a  little  more.  His  plan  was  to 
strike  northwards  till  they  reached 
Scotland,  where  Vaughan  ha<l  an  idea 
that  they  might  become  husband  and 
wife  according  to  law  without  the 
difficulties  which  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  face  in  England.  He  put 
on  a  second  or  third  hand  suit  of  com¬ 
mon  clothes.  Zelda,  with  the  delight 
of  a  helle  dressing  for  a  ball,  returned 
to  her  old  costume  of  the  scarlet  hood, 
in  which  he  had  first  seen  her  at 
Lessmouth.  Jt  was  her  sole  piece  of 
extravagance,  and  she  revelled  in  the 
purchase,  nor  could  she  rest  until  she 
had  run  down  the  hill  to  admire  her¬ 
self  in  the  stream.  It  was  thus  he 
found  her  one  afternoon,  leaning  over 
the  rough  rail  of  a  bridge,  smiling  at 
her  own  image,  and  singing  softly  to 
herself  the  close  of  her  fatal  song  — 

Through  mirk  or  glim  I’d  sail  with  him 
If  he  would  sail  with  me. 

It  was  then  he  told  her  of  his  plan, 
anil  she  answered  almost  in  the  very 
words  of  Ruth  to  Naomi :  — 

“  Where  you  go.  I’ll  go  too.  Your 
wishes  shall  be  my  wishes  —  all  and 
always  —  your  love  shall  be  my  love. 
Oh,  tell  me  I  look  beautiful  in  my 
new  red  shawl  I  ” 

It  was  so  obviously  impossible  to  set¬ 
tle  down  anywhere  with  such  a  wife 
as  she,  and  with  his  own  unsettled 
and  vagrant  heart  —  perhaps  the 
gypsy  blood  in  him  was  beginning  to 
brealc  out  in  the  free  air  —  that,  after 
revolving  every  alternative,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  bind  himself  apprentice  to 
his  host,  and,  instead  of  mending 
broken  legs  and  arms,  to  mend  broken 
pots  and  pans.  He  could  thus  repay 
the  cost  of  the  hospitality  he  had 
received,  and  learn  to  gain  his  living 
in  the  only  way  by  which  he  could 
fulfil  his  duty  of  making  his  bride 
happy.  And  in  such  a  life,  who  could 
tell  the  good  he  might  not  do  ?  He 
would  be  an  apostle  of  light  to  those 
who  need  an  apostle  from  among 
themselves  —  to  the  great  imperiuin 
in  imperio  of  thieves  and  Bohemians, 
who  are  such  because  from  their  birth 
they  are  taught  to  read  the  book  of 
social  ethics  upside  down,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  suspect  those  who  come 
from  without  to  preach  to  them  of 
trying  to  deceive  them  for  private 
ends. 

To  the  old  gypsy  the  look  of  Zelda 
the  prophetess  was  law,  and  the  Rom 
who  was  wise  among  the  Gorging 
was  himself  a  prophet,  and  a  mate 
for  her.  I  am  not  sure  that  Harold 
did  not  sink  a  little  on  two  occasions 
in  his  estimation  —  when  he  first  tried 
in  vain  to  mend  a  tin  kettle,  and  when 
he  objected  to  take  part  in  snaring  a 
hare.  But  the  third  kettle  the  pupil 
mended  as  well  as  his  master,  and 
the  objection  to  hare-snaring  became 
a  proof  of  occult  wisdom  in  a  man 
who  could  tie  up  a  cut  more  skilfully 
than  an  old  woman,  and  who  could 
read  like  a  parson. 


The  first  book  he  bought  out  of  his 
earnings  for  the  edification  of  his 
companions  was  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Prog¬ 
ress,”  by  their  fellow- craftsman  — 
perhaps  their  fellow-countryman.  It 
was  a  wise  choice,  for  it  made  the 
old  man  listen,  and  turned  Zelda’s 
vague  fancies  into  thoughts  with 
names,  that  led  to  endless  questions 
that  took  days  to  answer. 

He  could  not  forget  Claudia;  but 
the  time  was  not  come  when  a  man 
of  his  stamp  would  weary  of  so  simple 
and  savage  a  life,  and  of  only  having 
to  exercise  a  cultivated  mind  in  be¬ 
ing  spiritual  director  to  an  old  man 
and  a  young  girl,  without  zeal  for  the 
soul  of  the  one,  or  all-sufficing  love  for 
the  other.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
thought  of  Claudia,  the  true  helpmeet 
for  him,  though  undying,  was  lulled 
into  a  troubled  sleep.  As  they  wan¬ 
dered  on  by  short  journeys,  every 
day  was  well  filled  with  itself.  He 
worked  hanl  at  his  trade,  earned  hun¬ 
ger  and  fatigue,  and  Zelda  had 
not  nearly  reached  the  end  of  a  legiti¬ 
mate  interest  that,  while'  it  lasted, 
was  no  bad  substitute  for  the  heart-love 
which  she  craved. 

There,  was  no  apparent  reason  why 
such  a  lull  should  not  go  on  forever. 
But  when  did  false  calm  ever  fail 
yet  to  come  to  an  end  V  Poor  Zelda ! 
it  was  onlv  due  to  her  that  she  should 
have  one  trief  season  of  happiness  in 
a  world  of  which  love  could  not  reveal 
all  the  secrets. 

“  Thus  they  went  on,”  read  Harold 
Vaughan,  one  evening,  “talking  of 
what  they  had  seen  by  the  way,  and 
so  made  that  way  easy  which  would 
otherwise  no  iloubt  have  been  tedious 
to  them ;  for  now  they  went  through  a 
wilderness.  Now  when  they  were 
got  almost  quite  out  of  this  wilderness. 
Faithful  chanced  to  cast  his  eye  back, 
and  spied  one  coming  after  them,  and 
he  knew  him.  Oh,  said  Faithful  to 
his  brother,  who  comes  yonder? 
Then  ”  — 

It  was  not  Evangelist.  Harold’s 
eyes  were  ujion  his  book,  the  old 
gypsy’s  were  on  the  reader;  but  Zelda’s 
had  a  trick  of  wandering  upw&rds, 
and  they  caught  sight  of  a  well-known 
figure  crossing  the  hill-side  in  front  of 
them.  She  shuddered,  for  she  saw 
I  him  who  now  represented  all  evil  to 
I  her,  and  her  soul  shrank  together, 

I  like  a  sparrow  before  the  coming 
storm,  she  did  not  hear  a  word  as 
Harold  read  on :  — 

“  Then  Christian  looked  and  said. 
It  is  my  gooil  friend  Evangelist. 
Aye,  and  my  gooil  friend  too,  said 
Faithful,  for  it  was  he  that  set  me  the 
way  to  the  gate.  Now  as  Evanyrelist 
came  up  unto  them,  he  thus  saluted 
them  :  Peace  be  with  you,  dearly  be¬ 
loved,  and  peace  be  to  your  help¬ 
ers.” 

The  reading  was  over,  and  the  fig¬ 
ure  on  the  hill-side  passed  by. 

The  next  day  Zelda  was  left  with 
the  tent  alone.  'Hie  old  man  and 
his  apprentice  had  to  visit  a  circle  of 
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three  or  four  baiulets  to  look  for 
pots  and  panj,  and  did  not  expect  to 
return  before  nightfall. 

They  had  left  the  lurcher  to  guard 
the  tent  and  the  girl,  who  set  to 
work  to  prepare  dinner  according  to 
the  best  culinary  traditions  of  her 
people.  She  had  been  well  trained 
in  tliat  respect  by  Aaron,  and  though 
Harold  was  no  epicure,  the  old  man 
and  herself  —  for  her  soul  was  lodged 
in  a  singularly  healthy  house  —  liked 
to  live  well.  Not  even  happy  love 
could  deprive  her  of  her  liking  for  roast 
fowl,  and  she  was  a  counoinseur  in 
spring  water. 

Through  mirk  or  glim, 

she  hummed,  when  the  lurcher  pricked 
up  his  ears.  She  trembled.  VVas 
her  vision  of  Aaron  Goldrick  about 
to  prove  reality? 

It  was  not  Aaron  Goldrick.  It  was 
a  lady  and  gentleman  —  the  former 
in  deep  black  —  walking,  nut  arm-in¬ 
arm,  but  side  by  side.  Zelda’s  far- 
seeing  eyes  gave  the  lie  to  her  lips, 
which  exclaimed,  “  Impossible  I  ’’  up 
went  her  scarlet  hood  over  her  black 
eyes  and  down  over  her  face  till  it 
reached  her  chin.  Scarcely,  even  had 
she  left  her  face  uncovered,  would  any 
one  have  recognized  Mademoiselle 
Pauline  Leczinska,  late  of  the  Oberon, 
in  a  vagrant  gypsy  girl.  There  wouhl 
have  been  a  singular,  perhaps  start- 
lin<i  resemblance  —  nothing  more. 

The  lady  in  crape  stood  a  little  back 
while  the  gentleman  came  near. 
Zelda  left  her  pot,  and  dropped  him 
a  silent  courtesy. 

“  That's  the  picturesque  made  easy, 
by  Jupiter!’’  he  said,  taking  off  his 
hat  and  bowin^  politely  to  the  gypsy 
irl.  “  I’m  a  Bohemian  myself,  but 
ere’s  the  real  thing.  Why,  it’s  near 
as  real  as  Vauxhall  —  a  regular 
Michael  Angelo.  Come,  my  pretty 
girl  —  I  know  you  are  one  —  put 
up  that  hood  of  yours;  this  lady 
here’s  a  great  painter,  and  she’ll 
draw  you,  hang  you,  and  quarter  you 
too  —  unless  she  likes  profile  or 
three-quarters  —  before  you  know 
whefe  you  are.  It  doesn’t  hurt,  I 
promise  you.” 

“  Dues  the  pretty  lady  want  her 
fortune  ?  ”  asked  Zelda  in  a  sing¬ 
song  whine. 

“  No,  thank  you,”  said  Claudia, 
coming  forward;  “  I  don’t  care  about 
my  fortune.  I  only  want  to  ask 
you  ”  — 

Carol  whispered  to  her.  “  You  had 
better,”  he  said.  ‘‘You  won’t  get 
anything  for  nothing.  The  lady  only 
wants  to  ask  you  her  way,”  he  said  to 
Zelda.  We’ve  been  out  rather  a 
long  walk,  and  want  to  get  home. 
But  if  ^ou  can  tell  fortunes  ”  — 

”  Is  It  gold  fortune  or  silver  fortune 
for  your  dear  lady  ?  ” 

“  A  gold  fortune,  please  —  all  gold 
—  the  very  best  article  on  the  prem¬ 
ises.” 

Claudia  held  out  her  hand.  Zelda 
took  it,  and  the  spirit  of  triumph 


over  her  rival  came  upon  her  with  a 
strength  too  exciting  to  withstand. 

“  Now  listen  to  me,”  she  half 
chanted  in  a  monotonous  and  high- 
pitched  whine.  ”  It’s  a  gold  fortune, 
'fhere’s  plenty  of  gold;  but  the  line 
i  of  life’s  long,  and  the  line  of  money 
runs  dry.  No  more  gold  after  a  while. 
You’ll  be  rich  and  you’ll  be  poor. 
Isn’t  it  true  ?  Now  listen  to  me.  I’m 
j '  a  true  girl,  I  am,  and  don’t  give  lies 
for  gold.  If  you  don’t  like  your  fort- 
.  une,  it’s  the  lines,  not  me.  There’s 
I  a  dark  young  man  you’re  fond  of  —  I 
see  him  as  well  as  you  —  and  he’ll  be 
in  trouble  and  out  again.  Isn’t  it 
'  true?  But  he  isn’t  fond  of  you,  nor 
.  never  will  lie,  want  as  you  will  — 

;  That’ll  make  her  hand  shake,”  thought 
{  Zelda :  but  no ;  it  lay  in  hers  as  steady 
I  as  if  made  of  diamond.  It  was  Zelda’s 
I  hand  that  trembled  —  not  Claudia’s. 

I  “  No,  I  can’t  make  him  fond  of  you, 

I  not  if  you  fill  my  fists  with  guineas. 

'  And  he’ll  marry  a  dark  girl,  and  go 
I  over  the  sea,  and  you’ll  never  see  him 
j  again.  But  be  of  good  heart,  my 
I  pretty  latly;  there's  as  goofl  fish  in 
I  the  river  as  ever  was  brought  ashore, 

I  and  maybe  there’s  a  fair  young  man 
with  moustachios  not  far  away  as’ll 
ask  you  to  marry  him,  and  then  you’ll 
think  on  the  poor  gypsy’s  words. 
Thank  you,  my  lady  —  a  good  wedding 
to  your  ladyship,  and  many  of  them,  if 
!  so  be  you’ve  a  mind.” 

I  Her  shot,  intended  to  be  cruel, 

I  missed  fire;  indeed.  Claudia  scarcely 
I  heard  what  she  took  for  the  coinmon- 
I  form  nonsense  about  dark  girls  and 
I  fair  young  men. 

I  “  How  many  are  there  of  you 
j  here  ?  ”  asked  Claudia.  “  Am  I 
right  in  thinking  you  have  with  you  an 
old  man  and  a  young  gentleman,  who 
is  amusing  himself  in  going  about  the 
country  ?  Are  they  here  ?  I  am 
a  relation  of  the  young  gentleman, 

I  and  have  the  most  important  news  for 
I  him,  and  I  must  see  him.  You  can 
take  a  message,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

I  To  say  that  Zelda  felt  jealous  would 
j  be  absurd.  An  eagle  is  not  jealous 
I  when  guarding  her  nest,  and  her  love 
\  was  more  to  her  than  if  she  had  been 
:  a  mother  eagle.  She  would  have 
denied  the  young  gentleman’s  exist¬ 
ence  had  she  darecl;  but  she  dared 
run  no  more  risks  of  offending  him, 
and,  otherwise,  she  was  not  afraid, 
i  Her  husband  was  her  own,  and  was 
I  not  to  be  torn  from  her  the  length  of 
an  inch  by  the  hand  of  woman. 

I  ”  I  dare  say  I  can  take  a  message,” 
she  answered,  curiously. 

I  “  Tell  him  that  I  wish  to  see  him. 
Give  him  this,”  and  she  wrote  her 
name  with  a  pencil,  and  a  few  words 
more.  “  When  will  he  be  back  here 
'  again?” 

‘‘Before  sundown.” 

‘‘  I  will  come  again  at  seven.  It  is 
i  most  important,  mind.  Here  is  some¬ 
thing  more  for  you.” 

“  Good-by,  my  dear,”  said  Carol, 
;  kissing  his  hand.  ‘‘  You  shall  tell 
j  my  fortune  next  time.” 


[January  31, 

I  Zelda  courtesied,  watched  them  out 
!  of  sight,  and  then  tore  up  the  paper 
;  and  threw  the  pieces,  with  Claudia’s 
;  money,  into  the  fire. 

‘‘  She  may  come  back  if  she  likes, 

;  she  and  Carol,  but  we’ll  be  on  another 
j  three  miles  or  more  by  then,”  she 
I  thought,  and  returned  to  her  cooking. 

I  She  was  more  than  a  little  nervous  ; 

I  but  she  was  not  going  to  leave  a  loop- 
I  hole  for  a  change  of  fortune  now. 

!  Claudia  must  be  nothing  to  him,  even 
a  visitor;  Zelda  must  be  all.  Good 
or  bad  news,  Harold  must  now  and 
henceforth  know  nothing  but  her. 
Suddenly  she  looked  up  from  her 

Cot  to  see,  on  the  turf  before  her, 
er  demon  —  Aaron.  He  was  lying 
I  down  like  an  overwearied  man,  and 
I  he  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to 
attract  her  attention. 

‘‘  So,  my  young  woman,”  he  said,  . 
‘‘it’s  a  long  time  since  you’ve  seen 
me  —  you  hoped  it  might  be  longer, 

‘  maybe.” 

I  ‘‘I  hope  it  may  be  forever.  What 
brings  you  here  ?  ” 

“  Where  else  should  I  come  but 
I  where  you  are,  that  I  brought  up  like 
j  as  if  you’d  been  my  own  child  ?  No, 

I  I’m  not  come  to  stay.  I  only  waited 
till  the  coast’s  clear,  and  I  could  say 
a  word  to  yourself  —  that’s  all.  No, 
nor  you  won’t  call  out.  Your  friends 
are  far  off,  and  m//  friend  —  that’s 
my  mistress.  Miss  Brandt  —  won’t  be 
back  till  I  heard  when.  Maybe  you 
don’t  call  to  mind  what’s  between 
you  and  me?  We’re  in  the  same 
boat,  we  are.” 

Zelda  fired  up,  but  could  not  hide 
her  fear  of  what  this  double  visit 
might  forebode.  “  If  you  are  found 
out  —  if  you  are  running  away,  you 
had  better  be  gone.  It’s  true  I’m 
alone,  but  you  mayn’t  be  best  pleased 
I  if  I  put  the  dog  at  you.” 

“  And  you  mayn’t  be  best  pleased 
if  you  don’t  hear  what  I’ve  got  to 
say.  I  know  how  to  quiet  dogs,  I  do 
—  you  ought  to  know  that,  anyhow. 
I’m  done,  I  am  —  done  black.  I’ve 
been  sold  by  a  Gorgio  —  Benguilungo 
take  her:  and  there  she  goes.” 

'  “  Be  off.  She’s  nothing  to  me,  nor 

I  you.” 

“  She’s  nothing  to  you,  is  she  ?  If 
she  isn’t,  I’m  a  scragged  man  —  and 
if  I’m  a  scragged  man  you’re  a 
scragged  woman,  for  hy  Heaven  I’ll 
give  myself  up,  and  you  for  an  accom¬ 
plice.” 

I  ‘‘  Fool  I  —  as  though  he  would  be- 
I  lieve  you  before  me.  Is  it  to  tell  me 
such  fools’  tales  you  come  here  ?  ” 

I  “Fool,  ami?  Fool  yourself.  Miss 
I  Zelda,  if  that’s  your  name  still.  So 
i  you  don’t  care  for  aught  but  him  ?  ” 

‘‘  I  care  for  no  one  now  but  my  hus- 
!  band  —  if  you  mean  Harold  Vaughan.” 

'  “  And  I  suppose  you  think  he  cares 

I  for  nought  but  you?  I’m  done  by 
i  a  she-devil,  Zelda  my  girl,  and  so  are 
^ou.  You  listen  to  me,  and  then  say 
!  if  we’re  together  again,  you  and  I,  yes 
j  or  no.” 


(To  bo  oooUnuod.l 
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I  lie  loved  to  <;o  minutely  over  tbe  po-  '  bigion  of  example,  the  intluence  of 
YOUNG  BROWN.  I  »itions  of  the  decisive  battles  of  which  |  companionship,  and  the  fear  of  ridi- 

!  he  read,  with  a  few  pins  and  corks  and  |  cule.  He  almost  envied  the  studious 

book  III.  I  A  sheet  of  cardboard.  He  was  a  silent  sergeant,  who  had  passed  so  quiet  and 

I  an<l  reserved  young  man,  never  tired  protitable  an  evening  with  a  good  au- 

CHAPTKK  VIII.  (continued.)  \  of  his  own  company,  and  never  impa-  '  thor,  for  he  saw  that  young  Brown 

!  tient  of  solitude.  lie  neither  drank  |  had  been  reading  Macaulay’s  bright 

Thkik  hopes  or  expectations  were  '  nor  smoked,  and  was  a  very  moderate  description  of  the  gallant  death  at 
not  disappointed.  They  were  marched  |  eater,  living  chiefly  upon  rice,  which  '  Killiecrankie  of  Bonny  Dundee, 
and  countermarched  wherever  cavalry  '  seemed  to  him  cleaner  and  more  whole-  ,  “How  goes  the  day?”  asked  the 

could  do  service.  Moreover  Lord  |  some  than  the  greasy  messes  prepared  i  marquis,  repeating  the  latest  words  of 

Kinsgear  was  almost  immediately  .at-  by  the  Indian  cooks.  Therefore,  as  ,  Claverhouse,  as  lie  remembered  that 

tached  to  the  staff  of  General  Violet,  |  he  kept  his  bloo<l  cool,  the  heat  of  the  '  deathless  and  beautiful  story, 

and  young  Brown  accompanied  him.  |  climate  did  not  affect  him  as  it  did  I  “Well  for  King  James,  my  lord,” 

They  were  present  at  the  capture  of  |  I^ord  Kinsgear  and  most  of  his  brother  |  answered  the  young  man,  smiling  and 

Secunderabagh,  also  at  the  taking  of  |  officers,  .\bstinence  was  not,  perhaps,  .  saluting  his  officer. 

Cawnpore,  and  the  brilliant  affiiir  of  |  any  great  credit  to  him.  It  wiis  of  “  Then  it  matters  the  less  for  me,” 
Jbansi.  The  two  young  men,  though  course  easy  enough  for  young  Brown  j  added  the  maniuis  ;  and  there  was  a 

so  different  in  rank,  were  drawn  still  to  do  as  he  liked  about  eating  and  '  sad  tone  in  his  voice,  as  if  the  words 

closer  together  during  the  campaign,  drinking.  No  one  pres8»!d  him  to  in-  |  were  an  augury  of  evil, 

because  they  were  often  obliged  of  ne-  dulge  in  iced' Clicquot  and  old  Ma-  j 

cessity  to  occupy  the  same  tent,  and  to  deira,  of  which  there  was  no  great  CHAPtkk  ix.  rule,  bkitannia. 
take  their  meals  in  sight  of  each  other,  supply ;  but  at  General  Violet’s  own  , 

if  not  together.  They  rode  often  ^  table,  where  the  marquis  dined  when-  |  GENERALViOLET,withafewhand- 

within  ear-shot  of  each  other  for  hours,  ever  there  was  a  halt  long  enough  for  I  fuls  of  British  troops,  was  advancing 

and  with  no  one  else  to  talk  to.  They  the  tents  to  be  pitched  and  the  com-  |  to  meet  the  enemy.  It  was  a  fearful 

were  together  in  many  dangers  and  missariat  wagons  to  come  up,  the  j  march  through  a  country  devastated 

successes  ;  they  were  friends  and  case  was  very  different.  'Thirsty  |  by  fire  and  swonl  and  famine.  Often 

brothers  in  all  but  name.  young  aides-de-camp  who  had  been  |  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  from  a 

It  was  not  that  William  Brown,  who  galloping  about  under  an  Indian  sun  I  high  hill-top  not  a  tree,  nor  a  living 

had  been  bred  a  peasant,  and  was  with  field-glasses  held  to  their  eyes  in  |  thing,  nor  a  human  habitation  could 

now  a  soldier  in  the  best  sense  of  the  a  blinding  dust,  were  glad  to  slake  |  be  seen.  Sometimes  they  passed  by 

word,  presumed  in  the  slightest  de-  their  parched  throats  and  revive  their  |  heaps  of  rubbish,  which  a  few  months 

gree  upon  the  kindness  which  was  spirits  with  as  much  wine,  pawnee,  |  ago  had  been  smiling  villages:  and 

shown  to  him  Iw  a  nobleman  who  was  pale  ale,  and  cigars  as  they  could  get.  the  bones  of  men,  horses,  and  elephants, 

his  captain.  Not  all  the  sad  things  he  Tiffin,  and  sherry  cobblers,  and  che-  dried  by  the  sun,  bleached  by  the  wind, 

had  heard  of  the  Wyldwyls  in  any  roots,  and  punch  were  set  out  under  and  half-gnawed  by  jackals,  strewed 

way  influenced  or  diminished  his  re-  the  tent,  or  in  the  quarters  of  one  or  the  way  at  irregular  intervals, 

spect  to  his  superior  officer ;  and  in-  other  of  them,  all  day  long ;  and  the  Every  now  and  then,  as  the  slender 
deed  he  had  not  imbibed  many  of  the  Manpiis  of  Kinsgear,  who  was  not  of  column  of  Europeans  toiled  through 

merchant’s  democratic  theories,  or,  if  a  very  strong  constitution,  would  some-  the  dust  and  heat  of  an  Indian  sum- 

the  truth  must  be  told,  had  he  very  times  lie  down  in  the  small  hours  under  mer.  Lord  Kinsgear,  or  another  of 

clearly  understood  or  cared  to  under-  his  own  canvas  with  throbbing  temples.  General  Violet’s  aides-de-camp,  would 

stand  them.  He  was  by  nature  docile,  and  a  head  which  felt  like  a  lump  of  gallop  up  to  the  front  and  salute,  with 

obedient,  simple.  lie  knew  his  duty  lead  upon  his  shoulders.  the  awful  announcement  that  some 

and  he  did  it  ;  and  that  is  the  stuff  of  One  evening  after  a  very  late  sitting  scores  or  hundreds  of  the  rebels  had 
which  veterans  and  heroes  are  made,  with  the  general’s  staff,  where  Wind-  been  captured. 

He  never  intruded  his  presence  upon  ham,  Seaton,  Grant,  and  Row<rroft  “  Taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  ?  ” 
Lord  Kinsgear  unless  summoned,  or  had  been  all  present  to  fight  their  bat-  would  drawl  the  general,,  in  that  af- 

entered  into  conversation  with  him  ties  over  again,  the  Maniuis  of  Kins-  fected  voice  of  his  ;  and  if  the  reply 

without  saluting  ;  but  he  was  removed  gear  returned  to  his  tent  with  a  heavy  was  “  Yes,  sir,”  as  it  usually  was,  he 

from  the  rank  and  file  of  his  regiment  footstep,  made  somewhat  unsteady  by  would  wave  his  white,  womanly  hand 

by  his  duties  as  an  orderly;  and  so  the  length  of  an  Oriental  dinner  gracefully,  as  one  who  would  have 

the  young  men  were  seldom  separated  where  the  hookah  and  the  n.argile  done  quickly  with  a  tiresome  subject, 

for  more  than  an  hour  or  two  at  a  had  ^  succeeded  tlie  wine,  and  the  and  add,  “  To  the  rear  ;  oh,  yes,  to  the 

time.  younger  men  had  gone  off'  to  eat  an-  rear  ;  ”  which  meant  that  they  were 

Also  Colonel  Oakes  had  kept  his  chovy  toast  and  drink  again  afresh  to  be  shot — and  they  were  shot  there 

word,  and  young  Brown  had  advanced  afterwards.  Young  Brown,  who  had  and  then,  just  as  if  the  unknown  clerk 

as  rapidly  in  the  regiment  as  possible  come  into  the  captain’s  tent  with  a  at  the  India  Office  had  signed  their 

for  one  not  born  to  military  honor.  troop  roster  which  needed  inspecting,  death-warrant  for  execution  at  the 

He  was  made  lance-corporal,  and  soon  was  so  immersed  in  a  book  he  had  ( )ld  Bailey. 

after  full  corporal  ;  then,  after  the  found  on  the  table  that  he  did  not  Indeed,  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
Jhansi  affair,  where  several  non-com-  hear  the  young  officer  enter  the  tent.  Prisoners  were  brought  into  the  Brit- 

missioned  officers  of  the  1st  were  slain  and  lAird  Kinsgear  went  silently  up  i.sh  camp  and  line  of  march  in  such 

and  where  young  Brown  twenty  times  to  him  and  looked  for  a  minute  over  |  numbers  from  the  flving  hosts  of  Beni 

looked  death  in  the  face,  he  was  pro-  his  shoulder  and  down  at  the  book  |  Mahdo  and  Ferozesliah,  after  the  suc- 

moted  to  a  sergeantship.  He  generally  without  speaking.  cesses  of  Lugard  Mitchell  and  Ixinl 

spent  much  of  his  time  in  reailing  They  would  , have  made  a  fine  pic-  Clyde,  that  it  was  impossible  to  detain 

when  alone,  having  no  taste  for  rum  ture  of  Work  and  Play  :  the  one  so  or  to  fee<l  them.  There  was  not  a 

and  skittles;  and  he  probably  owed  calmandplacid,  so  tranquil  and  happy;  crumb  of  bread,  or  an  ounce  of  meat, 

his  life  and  health  to  the  interest  he  the  other  hot,  fevered,  dissatisfied,  and  but  what  the  English  wanted  for  them- 

found  in  a  few  books  among  the  Mar-  sorrowful.  selves,  nor  a  draught  of  water ;  and 

quis  of  Kinsgear’s  kit.  As  a  sergeant  The  niar<iuis  seemed  to  feel  the  con-  to  drag  forward  a  rabble  rout  of  pria- 
having  more  leisure  and  ease  on  his  trast,  and  to  stand  rebuked  before  him-  oners,  more  numerous  than  themselves, 

hands,  he  eagerly  devoured  works  self.  He  was  not  naturally  given  to  would  have  been  an  experiment  too 

upon  history  and  tactics,  and  often  got  excess,  but  he  had  been  of  Tate  be-  dangerous  for  any  general  to  risk.  So 

ah.'<orl>ed  in  the  stmly  of  a  goo«l  map.  guiled  into  intemperance  by  the  con-  thousands  of  these  dusky-skinned  In- 
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dians  were  sent  daily  and  hourly  into 
eternity,  without  any  fuss  or  outcry 
beyond  the  whistling  of  balls  through 
the  air,  and  the  dull  thud  with  which 
they  sank  buried  in  living  flesh.  For¬ 
tunately  there  were  no  newspapers 
to  look  on,  and  scream  “  Murder  !  ” 
Our  own  correspondent  kept  enter¬ 
prisingly  out  of  the  way.  If  he  had 
not  done  so,  General  Violet  had  pri¬ 
vately  determined  to  hang  him,  because 
it  was  no  time  for  trifling,  and  writing 
sensation  articles  about  what  could 
not  be  helped.  When  a  clerk  has 
once  loosed  and  unchained  the  dogs  of 
war,  we  all  know  how  they  moisten 
their  fanjjs,  whether  ink  is  shed  for 
the  fate  ot  those  they  tear  or  not. 

General  Violet  overtook  his  enemy 
rather  suddenly  at  last.  It  was  during 
the  hottest  part  of  an  Indian  day  when 
the  pickets  came  galloping  in  with 
news  of  the  enemy,  and  the  pale  face 
of  England’s  bravest  general  became 
tinged  with  a  pink  as  delicate  as  the 
color  upon  a  piece  of  Sevres  porcelain. 

“We  have  got  them  now,  gentle¬ 
men,”  said  he,  turning  with  a  languid 
smile  to  his  staff ;  and  in  the  same 
calm,  polite  language  he  would  have 
used  on  parade,  he  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  coming  battle 
before  a  standard  was  unfurled.  Ten 
minutes  afterwards  the  opening  thun¬ 
der  of  the  Begum’s  guns  cast  a  death 
shade  over  the  ranks  of  the  little  army. 

“  We  must  hit  hard,  and  quickly,” 
said  the  general  affably ;  and  then  as 
the  trum{)cts  sounded  the  advance, 
regiment  after  regiment,  or  what  re¬ 
mained  of  them,  Qioved  down  into  ac¬ 
tion,  with  music  playing,  and  colors 
flying  —  the  bagpipes  of  the  High¬ 
landers  answering  the  fifes  and  drums 
of  the  English,  and  some  Irish  shouts 
of  “  Erin-go-bragh.” 

The  battle  began  with  infantry,  as 
usual,  and  General  Violet  watched  it 
with  his  staflT  from  a  commanding  jk)- 
sition.  The  Indians  fought  like  wild¬ 
cats  :  but  their  nervous  excitement, 
terrible  as  it  was,  and  frantic  as  the 
clerk  had  made  them,  was  no  match 
for  the  dogged  pertinacity  and  the 
burly  beef-fed  strength  of  the  mighty 
Western  islanders  by  whom  they  were 
opposed.  They  came  on  again  and 
again,  furiously,  drunk  with  excite¬ 
ment,  drunk  with  bhang  ;  but  they 
were  always  beaten  bade,  and  they 
seemed  to  bn^ak  themselves  when  they 
met  the  British  troops,  as  waves  break 
upon  a  rock.  By  and  by  their  fire 
began  to  slacken,  and  there  were  signs 
of  wavering  in  the  Asiatic  ranks  when 
the  smoke  cleared  away. 

From  the  height  which  General 
Violet  ha<l  occupied  during  the  bat¬ 
tle,  with  the  officers  of  his  staff  around 
him,  he  could  now  see  through  his 
field-glasses  that  the  enemy  was  bring¬ 
ing  forward  some  teams  of  artillery 
horses  with  the  lasso  tackle  attached 
to  them,  and  was  evidently  prejiaring 
to  retreat  over  the  Nepaulese  frontier, 
carrying  his  guns  and  treasure  with 
him. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 

The  general  looked  round  to  his 
officers,  his  eyes  agleam  with  the  fire 
of  battle,  and  there  was  a  mute  appeal 
in  them,  as  if  he  were  about  to  call 
upon  brave  men  for  desperate  service. 

The  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  rose  in 
his  stirrups,  and  bent  forward  with 
eager  re.sponse  in  his  face,  while  the 
boldest  held  their  breath  for  a  time. 

The  English  commander  turned  to 
the  quartermaster,  who  was  close  at 
his  side,  and  dictated  an  order,  which 
that  ofliecr  quickly  embodied  in  a  few 
pencil  lines,  written  upon  a  slip  of  pa¬ 
per  resting  upon  his  sabretache.  It 
was  very  short  :  — 

“  General  Violet  wishes  the  1st 
Lancers  to  advance  rapidly  to  the 
front,  and  try  to  prevent  the  enemy 
carrying  away  the  guns.  Immediate. 

(Signed)  “  A.  Bkaceiiriugk,” 

which  was  the  name  of  the  quarter¬ 
master.  Nothing  more — few  words 
to  brave  men. 

General  Violet  gazed  for  an  instant 
upon  the  clouds  of  Indian  horsemen 
scouring  the  plain  beneath  him,  and 
the  fierce  hail  of  iron  which  jiloughed 
it  up,  so  that  nothing  could  pass 
through  it  save  by  miracle,  and  then 
with  a  natural  movement  not  wanting 
in  chivalrous  grace,  he  involuntarily 
raised  his  plumed  hat  and  saluted  the 
Marquis  of  Kinsgear.  Then  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  young  lord’s  bridle  I 
rein,  he  said  :  “  You  see  your  regiment 
posted  at  the  skirt  of  the  wood  yon¬ 
der.  All  dejiends  on  the  speed  with 
which  our  squadrons  advance.  Now 
or  never  is  the  time  when  cavalry  may 
be  used  with  effect.” 

Lord  Kinsgear  brought  down  the 
point  of  his  sword  in  salute,  and  the 
next  moment  he  was  gone.  Ohl  gray- 
beards  still  remember  how  the  Plantag- 
enet  noble  rode  away.  The  hill  on 
which  the  general’s  staff  was  posted 
was  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain  beneath,  and  its  sides  were 
steep  and  rugged.  Neither  horse  nor 
horseman  faltered,  but  went  down  it 
straight  as  the.  crow  flies,  swift  as  an 
arrow. 

Settling  himself  firmly  in  his  seat, 
and  taking  a  strong  grasp  of  the  rein 
with  his  bridle  arm,  he  seemed  to  lift 
his  horse  off  the  ground,  and  he  de-  . 
scended  with  a  swoop  as  true  as  a  fal¬ 
con’s  to  the  wood  side  where  his  regi¬ 
ment  was  posted,  impatient  of  the 
delays  which  had  hitherto  kept  them 
idle,  and  longing  to  take  part  in  the 
honors  of  the  fight.  He  had  no  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  danger.  In  that  su¬ 
preme  moment  his  thoughts  turned 
only  to  some  minute  improvement  in 
his  horse’s  bit,  about  which  he  had 
talked  the  day  before  with  William 
Brown  ;  and  he  congratulated  himself 
upon  it,  as  it  enabled  him  to  dodge 
and  distance  every  attempt  at  capture, 
so  well  it  kept  his  striding  thorough¬ 
bred  in  hand. 

Colonel  Oakes  was  sitting  in  the 
>  saddle  in  front  of  his  troops,  and 
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stroking  his  charger’s  mane,  when 
Lord  Kinsgear  came  speeding  down 
with  the  general’s  order,  and  never 
was  command  more  welcome  to  a  sol¬ 
dier. 

“  Now,  men,”  he  called  out,  in  a 
deep,  sober  voice,  “remember  what 
lhave  told  you,  and  keep  together.” 
So  he  j)ut  spurs  to  old  Sampson,  his 
favorite  charger,  and  cantered  once 
down  the  ranks  to  see  that  all  wa.s 
well.  Having  thus  done  all  things  in 
order,  the  colonel  turned  quietly  to 
his  people,  and  said,  “  The  regiment 
will  advance.” 

Now  when  once  a  body  of  cavalry 
is  in  motion,  it  must  dispense  for  a 
time  with  orders;  and  though  the 
trumpets  may  be  sounding  “  a  gallop,” 
or  “  a  charge,”  it  must  ridy  chiefly  for 
guidance  upon  the  leader  of  the  force. 
Colonel  Oakes  therefore  placed  him¬ 
self  quite  alone,  at  a  distance  of  about 
half  a  dozen  yards  in  ailvance  of  his 
first  line,  and  began  to  lead  with  per¬ 
fect  steadiness,  while  Lord  Kinsgear, 
unscathed  as  yet,  fell  into  his  proper 
place,  and  headed  his  own  troop. 

So  in  serried  ranks  the  small  group 
of  Eurojiean  horsemen  moved  along 
the  plain,  apparently  envelojied  in 
clouds  of  dusky  enemies,  and  unable  to 
see  before  them  from  the  smoke  around, 
although  it  was  every  moment  riven 
by  a  lurid  glare,  which  showed  that 
another  messenger  of  death  had  been 
sent  among  them. 

For  some  time  both  men  and  horses 
behaved  as  well  as  in  the  riding-school. 
As  often  as  a  death  gap  was  made  in 
the  ranks,  the  troopers  closed  up  when 
they  had  ridden  clear  of  the  disturb¬ 
ing  cause,  and  went  on  as  before. 
The  crash  of  lancers  overthrown  only 
alternated  with  the  dry  word  of  com¬ 
mand,  “  Back  right  flank  !  ”  “  Keep 

back.  Sergeant  Brown !  ”  “  Close  into 

your  centre  !  ”  “  Look  to  your  dress¬ 
ing  ;  right  squadron  keep  back  I  ” 

But  as  they  drew  nearer  to  the 
enemy,  the  regiment  gradually  became 
more  impatient  of  restraint.  The 
troo|X!rs,  whose  numbers  were  thinning 
so  fast,  longed  fiercely  to  close  with 
the  foe  whose  guns  were  galling  them  ; 
and  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the 
enemy  added  to  their  fury.  Even 
Lord  Kinsgear,  who  commanded  the 
squadron  of  direction,  became  anxious 
to  get  out  of  fire,  and  endeavoring  with 
that  view  to  force  the  pace,  pressed 
forward  so  far  as  to  come  almost  along¬ 
side  of  Colonel  Oakes’s  bridle-arm. 
The  sagacious  veteran  lahl  his  sword 
at  once  across  the  captain’s  breast, 
and  called  out  to  him  with  trank  good- 
humor  to  “follow  his  leader,”  in  a 
voice  which  rang  above  the  din,  like 
the  sound  of  a  clarion.  Otherwise, 
not  a  word  passed  the  English  leader. 
His  faith  in  his  cause  was  knightly 
and  whole-hearted.  lie  never  fell  into 
any  doubt  concerning  the  path  of  his 
duty,  and  his  troops  followed  him,  as 
troops  only  can  do  when  led  straight¬ 
forward. 


(Ta  b*  coDtioued.) 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 

Wii  AT  is  the  origin  of  evil  ?  That  is  a  question  to  which 
no  satisfactory  answer  will  be  found,  until  the  philosopher 
of  Chaniisso’s  song  has  learnt  how,  by  twisting  and  turning, 
to  make  his  pigtail  hang  before  him.  It  should  be  less 
hopeless,  and  yet  e.xperience  seems  to  prove  that  it  is  almost 
equally  dillicult  to  find  the  explanation  of  certain  particu¬ 
lar  evils  which  still  afllict,  as  they  have  afflicted,  society 
from  the  earliest  ages.  For  how  many  centuries  have  peo¬ 
ple  complained  of  feminine  extravagance  in  dress?  Did 
the  complaints  begin  when  our  forefathers  first  substituted 
clothes  for  paint,  or  was  it  a  familiar  topic,  in  the  prehis¬ 
toric  ages,  of  the  kitchen  maidens  ?  The  lamentation  over 
the  sorrows  of  housekeepers  has  doubtless  lasted  for  an 
equal  time,  and  we  seem  to  be  no  nearer  the  end  of  it. 
Perhaps  in  the  good  old  days  of  slavery  the  arrangement 
was  regarded  as  tolerably  satisfactory  by  one  at  least  of 
the  parties.  When  you  could  buy  a  man  for  a  trifle,  and 
knock  his  brains  out  or  put  him  into  a  fishpond  if  he 
showed  symptoms  of  insubordination,  it  was  your  own  fault 
if  things  did  not  go  pleasantly.  A  servile  war  might  hap¬ 
pen  now  and  then,  but  in  the  intervals  the  master  should 
have  had  a  good  time  of  it. 

Those  happy  days,  however,  have  departed;  one  man 
has  been  pretty  nearly  as  good  as  another  for  some  genera¬ 
tions,  but  we  are  beginning  to  look  back  with  fondness  to 
the  relics  of  old  feudal  customs.  The  complaint,  indeed, 
was  flourishing  over  two  centuries  ago,  as  we  know  from 
the  familiar  old  song.  His  countrymen  fondly  remembered 
the  queen’s  old  courtier  who  kept  twenty  old  fellows  in 
blue  coats  and  badges,  and  were  scandalized  by  his  succes¬ 
sor’s  French  cooks  and  valets,  who  approximated  to  the 
modern  type  of  ilunkeydom.  The  attached  old  servant  who 
valued  the  honor  of  the  family  above  his  own  comfort,  who 
would  follow  his  master  to  death  and  to  exile,  and  who  in 
return  was  cheri.shed  and  honored  in  his  old  age,  is  rapidly 
sinking  into  the  traditionary  stage.  He  still  apjiears  occa¬ 
sionally  in  novels  or  domestic  dramas;  but  we  should  ask 
for  him  in  vain  at  the  agency  of  a  cooperative  society,  and 
we  begin  to  regard  him  as  a  myth.  Caleb  Balderstone 
strikes  us  as  an  exaggeration  even  in  a  historical  novel, 
and  we  incline  to  think  that  he  would  be  a  bore  in  real 
life. 

The  maxim  has  obtained  currency  amongst  masters  that 
old  servants  are  tyrants  and  nuisances ;  whilst  servants  are 
beginning  to  think  that  they  are  false  to  their  order  if  they 
stay  more  than  a  year  or  two  in  one  household.  The  old 
loyalty  and  the  old  spirit  of  protection  is  pretty  nearly 
dead.  Here  and  there  it  may  possibly  linger ;  at  rare  in¬ 
tervals  we  may  still  find  an  ancient  nurse  who  has  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  cradles  of  a  family  and  become  a  part  of 
their  domestic  traditions.  The  sight  of  her  may  suggest  to 
118  how  brutal  must  be  the  temper  of  mind  which  has  con¬ 
verted  “  old  woman  ”  into  a  term  of  reproach,  and  may 
sometimes  lead  us  to  fancy  that  a  similar  relation  may 
once  have  been  beautiful  in  other  cases.  Of  course  that  is 
all  foolish  sentiment.  There  is,  at  least,  much  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side.  The  serving  men  who  appear  in  our 
old  literature  are  generally  of  a  drunken  and  disreputable 
type,  whom  one  would  rather  not  have  fixed  upon  one  for 
life.  They  breathe  the  spirit  of  an  excellent  song  in  one  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  plays,  with  the  characteristic 
climax  :  — 

But  I  would  be  in  a  good  house. 

And  have  a  good  master  too ; 

And  I  would  eat  and  drink  of  the  l)est, 

And  no  work  would  I  do. 

Life  seen  from  the  kitchen  had,  perhaps,  pretty  much  the 
same  aspect  then  as  now ;  though  the  ambition  involved 
less  locomotion,  and  the  horizon  was  generally  confined 
within  the  parish  bounds.  Indolence,  gluttony,  and  selfish¬ 
ness,  indeed,  are  of  no  particular  age,  though  they  find 
different  medes  of  gratification.  And.  donbdess,  if  the  tie 
was  closer  the  service  was  rougher.  It  is  recorded  of  those 


twenty  good  fellows,  and  apparently  reckoned  amongst 
their  virtues,  that  they  never  knew  what  belonged  to  coach¬ 
man,  footman,  or  pages.  If  more  honest  they  were  much 
clumsier  than  our  friends  Morgan  and  Littimer.  In  fact 
—  and  this  we  have  lately  been  told  with  much  emphasis  is 
the  true  secret  of  the  difference  —  society  was  then  inade¬ 
quately  dilferentiated.  Now  differentiation  is  a  word  which 
1  very  rightly  carries  with  it  a  certain  scientific  prestige.  It 
j  has  been  made  popular  by  one  of  our  first  thinkers ;  and, 
I  when  we  hear  of  it,  we  are  fully  sure  that  a  reference  to 
I  the  inexorable  laws  of  political  economy  will  not  be  far  oflT. 
!  Whatever  little  remonstrances  we  may  he  contemplating 
will  be  summarily  knocked  on  the  head  by  formulae  aboqt 
j  supply  and  demand,  the  wages  paid  and  the  laws  of  popu- 
I  lation.  Differentiation  is  part  of  evolution,  and  evolution 
!  is  the  great  shibboleth  of  scientific  reformers.  In  hoc  signo 
cincex  !  Differentiate  and  all  will  be  wel'. 

To  put  this  magic  formula  into  more  commonplace  lan- 
'  guage,  we  may  say  that  the  change  which  is  taking  place 
in  the  conditions  of  service  is  only  part  of  a  much  wider 
change  which  is  going  on  everywhere  and  inevitably,  and 
j  to  which  we  had  therefore  best  submit  without  repining. 
In  the  good  old  days  a  rich  man  who  wanted  to  send  a 
message  dispatched  one  of  his  blue-coated  followers  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  purpose ;  the  poor  man  who  wanted  to  send 
a  message  didn’t.  In  modern  times  |rich  and  poor  alike 
!  have  a  share  in  a  postman,  who  takes  all  the  messages, 
thereby  vastly  economizing  time  and  trouble.  On  the  old 
plan,  the  private  messenger  was,  perhaps,  kicking  his  heels 
in  idleness  for  nine  days  out  of  ten,  and  when  he  took  one 
letter  he  might  as  well  have  been  taking  a  hundred.  On 
the  new  plan,  the  public  official  is  kept  steadily  at  work, 
and  supplies  a  thousand  wants  which  were  previously  left 
unsatisfied.  So  far  we  are  much  better  off ;  and  it  would 
be  irrelevant  to  say  that  the  old  servant  had  a  sense  of  loy¬ 
alty  and  personal  affection,  whereas  the  postman  takes  no 
more  interest  in  his  employers  than  in  the  lamp-posts, 
except  for  a  spasmodic  outburst  of  sentiment  about  Christ¬ 
mas  time.  Now,  it  is  suggested,  let  us  carry  out  the  same 
principle  in  all  matters  of  household  arrangement.  As  one 
man  supplies  a  district  with  its  letters,  let  another  black  all 
its  boots,  a  third  brush  all  its  coats,  and  a  fourth  cook  all 
1  its  dinners.  Then  everything  will  be  comfortable,  and  all 
I  difficulties  about  service  be  finally  solved.  This  is  called 
I  cooperative  housekeeping,  and  cooperation  is  rapidly  be- 
I  coming  a  kind  of  sacred  name  with  all  reformers.  That  it 
j  has  done  much  good  is  un<leniable,  though  I  will  confess 
j  that  I  for  one  am  becoming  just  a  little  bored  when  I  read 
I  the  hundred  anil  first  description  of  the  Rochdale  Pio- 
j  neers  ;  and  even  then  I  am  not  quite  so  certain  as  might  be 
I  wished  that  those  most  deserving  persons  have  succeeded 
i  in  preaching  the  gospel  which  is  to  save  us  in  this  nine- 
!  teenth  century. 

j  That  the  process  thus  described  is  continuing,  is  likely 
I  to  continue,  and,  moreover,  that  it  may  be  applied  to 
housekeeping  with  great  advantage,  I  am  by  no  means  in¬ 
clined  to  deny.  Whether  it  is  necessarily  a  matter  for 
rejoicing,  or  a  process  to  be  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible, 
appears  to  be  a  little  more  doubtful.  The  advantages,  in¬ 
deed,  which  such  a  system  holds  out  are  unequivocal.  No 
reasonable  person  will  deny  that  if  we  seriously  set  about 
the  task  of  organizing  domestic  service  on  rational  princi¬ 
ples,  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  might  be  saved.  At  first 
sight,  it  may  he,  there  is  something  rather  distressing  about 
the  prospect  of  possessing  only  the  tenth  part  of  a  cook, 
and  waiting  to  have  your  coat  brushed  till  the  servant  who 
was  now  employed  at  No.  1  in  the  street  should  work 
through  all  the  intermediate  numbers  to  99.  But  when  we 
have  once  arranged  all  the  wheels  of  the  machinery  with 
anything  like  that  expenditure  of  ingenuity  which  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  cotton  manufactory,  the  apparent  inconveniences 
will  disappear.  It  is  easy  to  suggest  any  number  of  expe¬ 
dients. 

A  great  amount  of  labor  goes  in  an  English  house  to  the 
duty  and  disagreeable  task  of  preparing  the  fires,  which 
squander  so  rapidly  our  remaining  sto<‘k  of  coal.  In 
an  American  house,  where  saving  of  labor  has  become  a 
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pressing  necessity,  the  trouble  is  minimized  by  a  simple  * 
arrangement.  A  single  furnace  is  lighted,  and  the  rooms  I 
are  warmed  by  hot  air,  which  can  be  admitted  or  excluded  ' 
at  pleasure.  In  England  we  cling  to  the  belief  that  our  ^ 
own  plan,  which  means  exposure  to  any  number  of  cold 
draughts  playing  about  our  backs  as  we  toast  our  toes,  and 
allows  us  to  move  through  all  climates  between  our  kitch¬ 
ens  and  our  garrets,  is  healthier  and  more  comfortable. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  clearly  more  laborious.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  principle  might  be  carried  out  in  almost  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  domestic  life.  We  need  not  have  furniture  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  collect  layers  of  London  dust ;  every 
separate  family  need  not  cook  its  own  chop  in  its  own 
kitchen ;  and,  in  short,  we  might  in  time  arrive  at  a  con¬ 
summation  in  which  the  chief  drudgery  of  a  household 
should  be  a  pleasant  occi  ,iation  for  a  gentleman  wishing  to 
get  an  appetite  for  breakfast,  and  meals  should  come  from 
a  food  manufactory  on  the  simple  summons  of  a  bell.  In 
a  moderate  household  it  may  now  take  half  a  dozen  people 
to  do  the  menial  duties  necessary  for  a  single  couple ;  in 
the  ideal  household  of  the  future  the  proportions  might  be 
reversed,  or  perhaps  one  servant  might  be  enough  for  three 
families.  The  figures  may  be  altered,  according  to  the 
sanguine  disposition  of  the  inventor  ;  but.  assuming  all  this 
to  be  done  to  any  conceivable  decree  of  perfection,  there  i 
still  remains  a  question  or  two. 

Cooperative  housekeeping,  though  without  all  the  refine¬ 
ments  suggested,  is  by  no  means  a  novelty.  It  is  carried  ! 
out  to  some  extent  wherever  there  is  an  inn.  The  advice  ! 
comes,  in  short,  to  this,  that  the  family  of  the  future  is  to  j 
live  in  a  gigantic  hotel,  with  a  great,  and  as  yet  unimagin¬ 
able,  number  of  labor-saving  appliances.  Possibly  we  I 
kick  a  little  at  the  prospect.  We  remember  old  sayings  | 
about  the  Englishman's  love  of  his  own  home,  and  certain  i 
taunts  which  we  used  to  throw  out  at  our  unfortunate  ^ 
American  cousins  for  the  demoralization  supposed  to  flow  j 
from  their  hotel  life.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more 
reasonable  to  wonder  that  in  a  countrv  where  a  servant  is  ' 
synonymous  with  a  newly  imported  Irish  girl,  and  house-  ! 
keeping  is  consequently  a  hardship  calculated  to  wear  out  i 
nerves  of  whipcord,  d“licate  women  should  ever  submit  to  i 
the  worries  and  toil  which  it  involves.  And  when  we  re¬ 
flect  that  as  labor  diffuses  itself  more  equally  we  are  likely 
to  fall  into  the  same  condition,  we  may  admit  that  hotel  life 
mav  come  to  be  the  least  of  two  evils. 

f.«t  us  rather  congregate  in  caravansaries  than  attempt 
to  carry  on  the  struggle  in  detail  against  the  irrepressible 
menial.  I.et  us  fairly  shake  the  yoke  off  our  necks,  and 
let  each  party  go  its  way.  The  desire  to  keep  up  a  sepa¬ 
rate  establishment  for  each  family  is  merely  an  antiquated 
superstition.  The  wish  to  exercise  a  certain  influence  over 
our  servants  is  a  relic  from  the  ohl  protective  system. 
Henceforth  the  man  that  blacksour  hoots  for  us  shall  stand 
in  no  closer  connection  to  us  than  the  man  who  turns  on 
the  gas.  We  will  buy  our  dinners  as  we  buy  our  coats, 
and  have  no  more  pretence  to  keep  a  cook  upon  the  prem¬ 
ises  than  a  tailor.  Life  will  be  infinitely  easier  without  all 
this  cumbrous  state  which  it  is  at  present  incumbent  upon  I 
everyboily  to  support.  Why  should  every  private  gentle-  I 
man  maintain  a  miniature  court,  with  miniature  chamber-  I 
lains,  and  masters  of  the  horse,  and  lailies  in  waiting,  and  j 
have  elaborate  rules  of  etiquette  devised  for  the  maintc-  ' 
nance  of  pomp  rather  than  for  the  supply  of  his  wants?  \ 
Are  we  not  inexpressibly  snobbish  and  silly,  with  all  the 
pretentious  apparatus  of  daily  life  which  astonishes  for¬ 
eigners,  and  forces  Englishmen  to  make  themselves  more 
elaborately  uncomfortable  with  a  greater  expenditure  of  ' 
money  than  any  other  civilized  rice  ?  If,  in  order  to  ac-  | 
complish  this  desirable  object,  it  is  necessary  to  break  all  ' 
the  ties  which  at  present  connect  masters  and  servants,  is  I 
not  the  reward  worth  the  sacrifice?  As  it  is,  the  connec  ' 
tion  has  become  all  but  unprofitable  to  either  party.  The  I 
servant  is  rapidly  becoming  ashamed  of  the  very  name, 
and  the  master  has  ceased  to  feel  any  personal  interest  in 
his  dependants.  We  live  in  the  house  with  our  fellow- 
creatures  in  plush,  and  scarcely  know  their  names;  we  { 
should  often  pass  in  the  street  without  recognition  the  very  I 
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woman  who  has  laid  our  fires  for  months;  they  and  we  are 
in  bodily  contact,  but  live  in  two  different  worlds  of  thought 
and  feeling  ;  we  read  different  newspapers,  go  to  different 
churches,  and  never  have  any  personal  relation,  except  of 
a  pecuniary  kind,  from  one  year’s  end  to  another.  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  restore  the  old  state  of  things  is  to  try  to  have 
serfdom  again  without  its  costs,  and,  in  short,  to  resuscitate 
the  dead.  Why  not  snap  off  chains  which  are  now  gall¬ 
ing  because  purely  mechanical,  and  reposing  upon  no  gen¬ 
uine  sentiment  on  cither  side  ?  Let  us  pack  up  our  port¬ 
manteaus,  go  to  the  nearest  hotel,  and  there  le.td  simple 
and  sensible  lives,  without  the  vexations  and  weariness  of 
flesh  which  result  from  a  mutually  false  position. 

So  far  as  this  appeal  rests  upon  a  genuine  wish  for 
greater  simplicity  of  life,  it  deserves  all  refpect.  But  it  is 
at  this  point  that  a  little  difficulty  begins  to  intrude.  Are 
we  so  clear  that  our  lives  would  be  simpler  and  nobler 
when  passed  in  hotels,  or,  if  you  will,  in  cooperative  clubs? 
We  should  be  set  free  from  a  certain  number  of  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  bothers.  Misht  not  our  first  step  be  possibly 
to  plunge  into  others  ?  Why  is  English  life  such  a  com¬ 
plicated  and  cumbrous  business?  is  it  not  that,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  we  arc  desperately  inclined  to  be  extrava¬ 
gant,  and  that  the  richer  we  grow  the  more  money  we  are 
disposed  to  spend  ?  The  increased  efficiency  of  labor  has 
not  resulted  in  our  having  more  time  to  devote  to  rational 
purposes  and  refined  enjoyments  ;  but  at  least  as  much  in 
our  devising  new  methods  of  throwing  away  money  sense¬ 
lessly.  Our  extravagance  keeps  pace  with  our  saving,  and 
society  has  therefore  grown  more  troublesome  as  it  has 
grown  more  wealthy.  Such  at  least  is  the  docTine  which 
is  frequently  preached  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes. 
What  is  the  use,  say  people  who  pay  wages,  of  doubling 
the  wages  of  an  artisan  ?  The  only  practical  result  is, 
that  he  spends  the  increment  upon  gin.  How  far  that  im¬ 
putation  is  true  it  is  not  for  an  outsider  to  say.  I  should 
hope  that  part  of  it  at  least  may  be  set  down  to  a  very 
natural  desire  for  discovering  a  good  reason  for  resisting 
awkward  demands.  But,  whatever  its ‘truth,  it  might  be 
retorted  with  some  plausibility  upon  the  classes  who  make 
it  most  frequently. 

When  the  alderman  became  rich.  Pope  may  tell  us  what 
was  the  result  in  bis  time.  Sir  Peter  had  l)een  content 
with  a  pudding  on  Sundays:  — 

Live,  like  yourself,  was  now  my  lady’s  word. 

And  lo  !  two  puddings  smoked  iqion  the  board. 

Human  nature  has  not  radically  changed  in  a  century  and 
a  half ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  in  most  classes  of 
society.  An  increased  command  of  wealth  does  not  of 
necessity  bring  with  it  an  increased  skill  in  its  employment 
A  man  who  has  been  so  debased  by  extreme  poverty  that 
he  has  only  cultivated  his  animal  appetites,  inevitably 
regards  higher  wages  merely  as  a  means  of  gratifying  them 
more  fully.  A  gentleman  whose  income  is  raised  fr.om 
one  to  three  thousand  a  year,  cannot  make  precisely  the 
same  error ;  he  cannot,  that  is,  spend  the  whole  entire  two 
thousand  exclusively  upon  his  stomach :  but  he  may  easily 
discover  means  of  getting  rid  of  it  not  much  more  elevat¬ 
ing.  If  we  were  content  to  live  upon  the  same  scale  as 
our  forefathers,  and  to  use  all  our  surplus  means  for  public- 
spirited  purposes,  or  for  refined  pleasures,  the  difference 
between  our  civilization  and  theirs  would  l>e  much  more 
marked  than  it  is.  Unluckily  it  is  much  plainer  that  a 
modern  gentleman  has  more  luxuries  than  his  father,  than 
that  he  leads  on  the  whole  a  nobler  and  more  intellectual 
life.  Doubtless  there  is  an  improvement  in  very  many 
respects.  We  are  not  so  coarse  in  our  tastes  or  so  brutal 
in  our  manners  as  the  leaders  of  the  old-fashioned  school ; 
but  perhaps  we  devote  nearly  as  large  a  proportion  of  our 
energies  to  mere  frivolities  which  do  little  goo<l  to  our¬ 
selves  or  to  anybody  else.  And  therefore  it  is  less  neces¬ 
sary  to  teach  people  how  to  grow  rich  —  a  lesson  which 
they  are  perfectly  well  disposed  to  learn  for  themselves  — 
than  to  teach  them  how  to  use  their  wealth  when  they  have 
got  it.  In  the  scientific  language  which  imposes  upon  us  so 
much,  integration  is  as  essential  a  part  of  evolution  as 
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ditferentiation.  In  simpler  words,  the  improvement  of  the 
social  machinery  must  be  followed  by  an  adaptation  of  our 
old  instincts  to  our  new  position,  or  the  total  result  will  be 
decay  instead  of  development. 

This  question  of  domestic  service  is,  as  we  are  truly  told, 
part  of  a  wider  change.  We  are  accustomed  to  lament 
over  the  widening  gap  between  different  classes.  If  in  old 
days  a  bit  of  work  was  required  in  your  house,  you  went 
to  the  village  carpenter,  whom  you  had  known  from  in¬ 
fancy,  who  had  a  character  to  lose,  and  who  probably 
stood  in  more  or  less  of  a  friendly  relation  towards  you. 
Between  you  and  him  there  was  a  mutual  confidence  which 
was  some  guarantee  for  his  doing  his  work  honestly.  Now 
you  go  to  a  great  employer  of  labor  to  whom  you  repre¬ 
sent  an  infinitesimal  unit  in  the  general  public.  He  sends 
for  a  man  who  is  too  independent  to  care  much  for  his 
employer,  and  who  cares  still  less  for  you.  He  does  the 
work  or  scamps  it  according  to  circumstances,  and  the 
chances  are  that  neither  of  you  will  ever  see  the  other’s 
face  again.  You  gravely  complain  that  the  man  doesn’t 
take  a  pride  in  his  work,  and  take  occasion  to  lament  the 
progress  of  socialism,  communism,  and  other  diabolical 
inventions  of  modern  revolutionists.  The  political  econo¬ 
mist  laughs  at  you,  and  tells  you  that  it  is  all  owing  to  the 
inevitable  progress  of  ditferentiation.  You  might  as  well 
complain  of  the  rising  of  the  tide  or  find  fault  with  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes.  Classes  have  drifted,  and 
will  drift,  further  apart  as  certainly  as  society  makes 
progress,  and  all  lamentations  over  the  process  are  simply 
so  much  empty  sentimentalism.  The  tendency  is  for  all 
classes  to  become  independent  of  each  other,  and  for 
society  to  resolve  itself  into  a  chaos  of  disconnected  units. 
If  this  were,  in  fact,  the  last  word  to  be  said  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  prospect  would  not  be 
encouraging.  The  old  means  of  preserving  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  classes  are  to  be  destroyed,  and  nothing  is  to  take 
their  place ;  the  world  is  not  approaching  a  millennium, 
but  drifting  into  utter  anarchy. 

The  political  econtimist  may  convince  us  that  time  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  run  backwards,  but  it  will  be  at  the  price 
of  demonstrating  that  going  forwards  means  moral  deteri¬ 
oration.  Some  very  excellent  people  pretty  nearly  accept 
that  conclusion.  As  they  watch  the  disappearance  of  the 
old  ties,  and  fail  to  see  any  adequate  substitute  provided 
for  them,  they  turn  pessimists  and  indulge  in  sweeping 
denunciations  of  all  those  changes  which  are  the  texts  of 
popular  orators  about  progress.  Now,  pessimism  is  a  very 
uncomfortable  frame  of  mind,  if  a  too  complacent  optimism 
is  apt  to  be  an  irritating  one.  To  avoid  it,  however,  we 
must  believe  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  benevolence, 
the  loyalty,  and  the  sympathy  which  displayed  themselves 
under  the  old  system  will  not  be  destroyed,  but  find  new 
and,  it  may  be  hoped,  more  eft'ective  channels  for  uniting 
themselves  under  the  new.  Differentiation,  or  division  of 
labor,  undoubtedly  brings  grave  evils  with  it,  unless  some 
compensation  be  discovered ;  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
discovered  soon  if  everybody  who  points  out  the  evils  is 
denounced  as  a  Utopian  or  a  hopelessly  retrograde  thinker. 

It  is  plain,  for  example,  that  a  man  who  passes  his  whole 
life  in  putting  heads  upon  pins,  is  so  far  in  an  inferior  posi¬ 
tion  to  his  forefather  who  could  go  through  all  the  proc¬ 
esses  necessary  for  making  a  complete  pin,  and  still  more 
inferior  to  the  earlier  ancestor  who  was  capable  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  all  the  wants  of  a  simple  existence.  A  great  many 
m'lre  pins  are  made,  as  Adam  Smith  very  properly  ex¬ 
plained,  under  present  arrangements;  but  that  is  a  very 
small  comfort  if  each  of  the  pin-makers  is  to  be  a  mere 
infinitesimal  wheel  in  a  vast  machinery,  instead  of  a  com¬ 
plete  and  independent  human  being.  A  society  composed 
of  a  million  people,  each  of  whom  is  a  mere  fraction  of 
humanity,  is  a  less  cheerful  object  of  contemplation  than  a 
society  of  a  thousand,  where  each  unit  has  a  full  chance 
of  developing  his  faculties  to  the  uttermost.  The  true 
solution  can  only  be  realized  when  the  promoter  shares  in 
the  general  results  of  the  cooperation,  and  can,  by  a  mod¬ 
erate  amount  of  labor,  win  the  capacity  for  leading  a  ra¬ 
tional  and  elevating  life  during  the  remainder  of  his  time. 


At  the  other  parts  of  the  scale  we  have  everywhere  a 
similar  result.  'Fhe  progress  of  scientific  knowledge,  for 
example,  would  give  small  cause  for  congratulation  if  it 
merely  implied  so  vast  an  accumulation  of  knowledge  that 
each  thinker  could  only  have  an  infinitesimal  share  of  it 
to  himself.  The  modern  specialist,  who  is  familiar  with 
the  structure  of  a  particular  insect,  is  a  very  inferior  man 
to  the  old  philosopher  who  took  all  knowledge  for  his 
province,  even  though  all  the  knowledge  of  that  day  was 
comparably  less  than  all  the  knowle<lge  of  this.  The 
compensation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  science  has 
been  so  far  organized  that  each  thinker  may  be  acquainted 
with  its  general  truths  as  well  as  follow  out  some  particu¬ 
lar  branch  of  inquiry  to  its  furthest  ramifications.  The 
whole  field  has  been  mapped  out,  whilst  plans  on  a  larger 
scale  have  been  made  of  particular  portions;  and  were 
that  not  the  case,  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  would 
crush  the  intellect  without  enlarging  it. 

It  is,  however,  time  to  come  back  to  the  servants,  from 
whom  we  have  been  digressing  pretty  freely.  The  divis¬ 
ion  between  masters  and  servants  is  to  extend  and  widen, 
like  the  division  between  laborers  and  capitalists,  or  be¬ 
tween  rich  and  poor  generally.  We  are  no  longer  to 
flatter  ourselves  with  the  sense  that  we  are  patrons,  or 
that  our  servants  are  dependants.  We  are  not  to  extend 
protection  to  them,  or  to  receive  loyalty  from  them.  The 
man  who  comes  to  clean  our  boots  is  not  to  enter  into  any 
formal  or  permanent  relation  towards  us,  but  is  simply  to 
supply  boot  cleaning  as  the  shopkeeper  supplies  boots. 
We  are  to  drift  together  for  the  moment,  and  then  to  drift 
apart,  without  any  obligation  received  or  contracted  on 
either  side.  Let  us  make  up  our  ^minds  to  it,  and  solace 
ourselves  as  well  as  we  can  in  the  bosom  of  our  families, 
unless  the  family  too  is  to  become  a  matter  of  temporary 
arrangement,  and  all  human  organizations  to  be  mere 
.accidental  aggregations  of  independent  units,  combining 
or  separating  according  to  the  interests  of  the  moment.  If 
that  is  to  he,  we  must  submit  to  it.  Still,  to  take  this 
process  by  itself,  and  to  assert  that  because  it  is  taking 
place  it  18  perfectly  right,  and  includes  all  that  we  can 
possibly  desire,  is  to  preach  mere  fatalism.  The  habit  of 
expecting  the  millennium  to  begin  every  moment,  or  of  pro¬ 
fessing  to  invent  an  impromptu  Utopia,  is  doubtless  a  mis¬ 
chievous  one,  and  can  only  lead  to  disappointment. 

It  is  idle  to  regret  what  we  cannot  expect  to  alter;  but 
it  is  also  true  that  there  is  not  much  use  in  being  reason¬ 
able  creatures  at  all,  unless  we  can  observe  the  bad  as  well 
as  the  good  symptoms  of  the  changes  that  are  coming, 
and  seek  to  alleviate  them  by  any  means  in  our  power. 
And  therefore  admitting  that  the  relation  lietween  master 
and  servant  is  being  radically  transformol,  the  real  object 
of  reformers  should  be  to  take  care  how  the  transformation 
may  sweep  away  as  little  as  possible  of  what  is  really  good 
in  the  old  relation.  We  should  not  say,  “  As  we  are  to  part, 
let  us  part  as  quickly  as  possible,”  hut,  “  As  we  are  to  part, 
let  us  try  to  part  in  the  most  friendly  manner.”  Moreover, 
the  parting  is  not  likely  to  take  place  in  this  generation 
or  the  next.  In  a  good  many  years  to  come  there  will  be 
domestic  servants  in  many  thousands  of  families,  and  it  is 
therefore  worth  while  to  inquire  how  the  relation  may  bo 
turned  to  the  best  account  before  the  inevitable  separation 
comes.  Simply  to  say  that  it  is  inevitable  helps  us  very 
little,  and  throws  no  light  upon  the  question  of  the  feelings 
which  will  be  involved  in  the  process.  'The  whole  art  of 
politics  consists  in  substituting  a  peaceful  reform  for  a 
violent  revolution,  and  the  same  problem  is  usually  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  humbler  reformers  of  our  domestic  institu¬ 
tions.  To  attempt  to  lay  down  the  definite  means  by 
which  this  should  be  effected,  lies  beyond  the  province  of 
an  outsider,  as,  indeed,  it  is  probably  beyond  the  skill  of 
any  of  our  social  philosophers.  The  object  of  this  paper 
is  not  to  propose  a  solution  of  the  problem,  but  to  show 
what  is  its  real  nature  ;  or,  rather,  to  urge  that  to  talk 
about  the  inevitable  tendency  to  differentiation  and  the 
like  is  rather  to  shirk  our  responsibilities  than  to  show 
bow  we  can  most  effectually  meet  them. 

One  or  two  remarks,  however,  may  possibly  be  suggested 
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of  a  very  general  nature.  Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  we  have  entered  the  distant  Utopia.  If  we 
could  realize  its  probable  character  a  little  more  distinctly, 
we  might  see  a  little  better  how  to  prepare  ourselves  for  > 
its  advent.  Imagine,  then,  that  we  have  all  taken  to  living  | 
in  large  hotels  organized  in  the  most  admirable  fashion.  ' 
The  machinery  of  life  will  work  without  half  its  present 
creaking  and  waste  of  useful  force.  Ladies,  in  particular, 
will  not  be  condemned  to  spend  whole  mornings  in  con-  ; 
versation  with  their  cooks,  or  in  looking  over  the  petty  ' 
details  of  housekeeping.  '  A  great  deal  of  energy  will  thus 
be  set  free,  which  at  present  is  employed  to  no  adequate 
purpose.  To  what  other  purposes  will  it  then  be  applied  ?  i 
The  answer  suggested  is  that  ladies  will  then  have  the  pro-  ^ 
fessions  thrown  o[)en  to  them,  and  will  be  lawyers,  physi¬ 
cians,  and  professors.  Assuming  that  this  will  take  place,  , 
the  difficulty  still  remains.  Unless  crime  and  disease  in-  : 
crease  in  the  same  proportion,  which,  it  is  to  be  hofted,  will  j 
not  be  one  of  the  results  of  our  Utopia,  the  amount  of  em¬ 
ployment  for  lawyers  and  physicians  will  remain  what  it  i 
was ;  and  for  every  feminine  laborer  a  masculine  will  be  ^ 
displaced.  Neither,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  need  we  accept  the  : 
conclusion  that  all  the  freed  energy  will  be  devoted  to 
purely  selfish  purposes.  If  so,  we  should  be  merely  sub-  \ 
stituting  two  puddings  for  one;  and  life,  though  simplified  ' 
in  one  direction,  would  become  more  cumbrous  in  others,  j 
Charity  in  its  present  form  is  of  course  to  be  discouraged; 
for  political  comments  have  satisfactorily  proved  that  alms- 
nving  is  nothing  but  an  indirect  mode  of  patronizing  pub¬ 
lic  houses.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  be  hoped  that  in 
some  form  or  other  one  peculiarity  of  Utopia  will  be  that 
in  some  shape  or  other  the  rich  and  cultivated  will  employ 
some  part  of  their  spare  energies  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  even  of  their  poorer  neighbors.  Poverty,  indeed, 
in  its  present  sense  will  in  due  time  be  abolished ;  because 
in  Utopia  nobody  will  be  naked  or  hungry,  or  if  any  peo¬ 
ple  ai:e,  they  will  be  treated  as  criminals,  and  sentenced  to 
starvation.  The  claim*  too  of  neighborhood  will  lose  its 
fcrce,  inasmuch  as  the  relationship  between  difi'erent  per¬ 
sons  will  be  reduced  to  mere  commercial  transactions. 

We  must  not,  however,  look  quite  so  far  ahead  ;  but 
may  assume  that,  at  least  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Utopia, 
there  will  be  some  people  poorer  and  more  ignorant  than 
others,  and  that  propinquity  will  occasionally  develop  a 
more  or  less  friendly  feeling.  If  so,  the  benevolent  instincts 
need  not  be  abolished,  and  the  problem  will  be  how  to 
unite  a  certain  amount  of  kindly  relations  with  an  absence 
of  any  claims  to  patronage  on  one  side,  or  any  admission  of 
dependence  upon  the  other.  It  is  possible  for  gratitude  to 
exist  amongst  friends  without  infringing  upon  the  strictest 
equality,  and  if  we  give  in  to  the  wildest  pretensions  ever 
put  forward  bv  one  of  the  servant  girls  caricatured  in 
Punch,  we  migLt  still  be  on  good  terms  without  exciting 
unpleasant  susceptibilities.  There  is  a  certain  ceremony 
which  we  have  all  witnessed  without,  it  is  feared,  always 
receiving  an  impression  of  due  solemnity.  When  the  ser¬ 
vants  fall  in  to  family  prayers  in  solemn  procession,  one 
may  sometimes  fear  that  the  butler’s  thoughts  are  running 
more  upon  his  plate  than  upon  the  passage  of  Scripture, 
and  that  the  cook  is  calculating  the  time  in  which  the  cut¬ 
lets  will  be  spoilt. 

But,  without  dwelling  upon  discordant  details,  the  per¬ 
formance  suggests  that  people  of  different  status  may  meet 
for  certain  purposes  upon  terms  which  are  not  degrading 
to  either,  and  which  may  well  be  extremely  improving  to 
both.  Unluckily,  it  is  only  for  a  few  minutes  that  we  meet 
upon  the  common  ground  ;  and  as  soon  as  we  cease  to  lie 
miserable  sinners,  we  spring  up  with  remarkable  rapidity 
into  the  stiff',  if  not  hostile,  attitude  of  masters  and  ser¬ 
vants.  One  set  goes  to  church  and  the  other  to  the  meet¬ 
ing-house,  and  the  momentary  union  of  Christian  sentiment 
appears  to  be  little  better  than  a  hollow  truce  between  mut¬ 
ual  antipathies.  In  U’opia,  however,  all  these  jarring  sen¬ 
timents  will  be  remedied ;  for  by  that  time  we  shall  all 
have  found  out  the  truth,  and  be  converted  to  —  whatever 
is  the  reader’s  form  of  opinion.  The  higher  ranks  will  be 
separated  from  the  lower  by  having  received  a  wider  cult¬ 


ure,  but 'there  will  not  be  a  total  breach  of  sympathy.  At 
present  they  are  kept  apart  by  a  gulf  like  that  which  in¬ 
tervenes  between  foreigners  who  talk  different  languages ; 
then  the  distinction  will  be  analogous  only  to  that  which 
divides  a  learner  from  a  master.  The  superior  will  be  able 
to  say  without  due  presumption  :  I  have  had  greater  ad¬ 
vantages  than  you,  and  am  therefore  able  to  give  you  good 
advice  or  useful  instruction  or  to  help  you  to  rational  modes 
of  enjoyment  without  insisting  upon  obedience  to  any  ar¬ 
bitrary  authority.  The  inferior  will  cheerfully  recognize 
the  fact,  and  be  glad  to  receive  friendly  assistance,  and 
pay  for  it  by  honorable  service.  Merely  to  indicate  such  a 
relation  in  the  vaguest  way  is  to  prove  that  we  are  indeed 
thinking  of  Utopia,  and  not  of  any  social  condition  hitherto 
realized  amongst  men.  But  the  fact  that  some  such  condi¬ 
tion  is,  strictly  speaking,  conceivable  if  indefinitely  distant, 
is  enough  to  prove  that  independence  need  not  necessarily 
mean  hostility  or  even  indiff'erence.  No  living  person,  it 
is  true,  can  look  forward  to  a  day  when  a  ma.ster  will  be  to 
a  servant  what  an  elder  brother  is  to  a  younger,  or  a  re¬ 
spected  tutor  to  his  pupil.  We  have  some  difficulty  in  im¬ 
agining  a  state  of  things  in  which  a  rich  man  can  take  an 
interest  in  his  poorer  neighbors  without  dictating  or  bully¬ 
ing,  or  being  flattered  to  his  face  and  abused  behind  his 
back. 

But  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  imagine  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  hopeless  as  it  may  be  to  go  any  distance  to¬ 
wards  realizing  it,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  what  trilling  approximation  is  possible. 
And,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  real  object  of  re¬ 
formers  should  not  be  to  show  that  classes  are  drifting  fur¬ 
ther  apart,  and  encourage  us  to  rejoice  over  the  material 
advantages  which  may  result,  but  rather  to  tell  us  by  what 
means  mutual  good  feeling  may  still  l>e  cultivated  under 
changed  circumstances,  and  a  friendliness,  degrading  to 
,  nobody,  be  substituted  for  the  old  relations  of  patronage 
i  and  respect.  Surely,  with  all  the  desire  of  a  large  class  of 
charitable  persons  to  be  “doing  good,’’ in  some  sense  of 
I  that  very  wide  phrase,  they  miglit  possibly  find  some  outlet 
for  their  energies  in  good  offices  towards  the  persons  who 
'  are  drifted  into  a  temporary  relation  to  them,  in  the  shift- 
j  ing  sense  of  modern  society.  We  are  all  very  anxious  to 
take  part  in  grand  schemes  of  charity  which  make  a  great 
I  deal  of  noise  and  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Some  ex- 
j  penditure  of  ingenuity  in  discovering  how  we  might  do  good 
to  people  who  live  in  the  same  house  with  us,  in  spite  of  all 
the  jealousies  and  susceptibilities  that  have  been  lately 
aroused  or  inherited  from  former  times,  would  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  thrown  away.  It  is,  doubtless,  very  picturesque  to 
go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  give  money  to 
paupers  who  will  still  touch  their  hats  and  make  courtesies 
for  money  ;  |)ut  it  would  also  be  of  some  practical  advan¬ 
tage  to  discover  means  of  knowing  something  of  a  human 
!  relation  to  the  people  who  are  so  much  to  us  and  yet  so 
I  strangely  separated  from  our  sympathies.  But,  perhaps, 
such  a  suggestion  verges  upon  the  Utopian. 


1  LUCKY  OMENS. 

WiiAT  an  exhibition  of  human  weakness  is  made  in  the 
petty  superstitions  regarding  so-called  omens,  and  lucky 
and  unlucky  days  I  Let  us  run  over  a  few  of  these  follies, 
not  yet  exploded  in  certain  sections  of  the  population. 

Odd  numbers  —  barring  the  ever  fatal  thirteen  —  are 
j  thought  to  be  lucky.  The  shrill  piping  of  the  household 
j  cricket  is  prophetic  of  happiness  to  the  hearth  it  haunts, 

;  as  surely  as  the  settling  of  a  stork  upon  a  Dutchman’s 
{  roof-tree  bodet  pleasant  times  to  the  dwellers  beneath  it. 
That  forlornest  of  animals,  the  masterless  dog,  that  follows 
close  upon  the  heels  of  a  night-walker,  and  will  not  be 
balked  of  companionship,  is  a  certain  luck-bringer.  Black 
cats  should  be  at  a  premium,  considering  a  stray  puss  of 
that  hue  who  takes  a  fancy  to  establishing  himself  in  a 
house,  introduces  good  fortune  with  him  ;  while  a  cat  of 
any  color,  whether  an  uninvited  visitor  or  an  acknowl- 
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im.j 

edged  member  of  the  family,  ought  never  to  be  roetrained 
from  sharpening  his  talons  at  the  expense  of  the  table’s 
legs,  since,  when  he  thus  scratches,  he  scratches  for  luck. 
Pat  kindly  the  head  of  the  first  lamb  of  spring,  if  you 
have  the  chance  ;  it  will  bring  prosperity  to,  you  and 
yours ;  but  avoid  the  innocent  creature  if  it  presents  its 
tail  to  view.  Hail  the  first  hearing  of  the  cuckoo’s  voice 
with  thankfulness,  if  he  salutes  you  upon  your  right  hand 
—  then  his  greeting  is  an  assurance  you  will  make  your 
way  in  the  world,  and  attain  the  highest  object  of  your 
ambition ;  and  begrudge  not  a  sip  of  good  liquor  to  the 
busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly,  dropping  into  your  glass,  but  wel¬ 
come  the  intruder  as  heartily,  if  not  as  poetically,  as  Oldys 
did;  he  brings  good  luck  to  the  glass,  and  the  drinker  too. 

To  come  suddenly  upon  a  couple  of  magpies,  to  pick  up 
a  pin  lying  with  its  head  towards  you,  to  find  —  of  course 
without  seeking  —  a  four-leaved  clover,  or  a  bit  of  old 
iron,  is  matter  for  rejoicing :  if  the  iron  take  the  shape  of 
a  rusty  nail  or  an  old  horse-shoe,  the  omen  is  so  much  the 
more  fortunate.  Absent-minded  and  careless  dressers  are 
likely  to  be  often  in  luck’s  way.  To  put  on  any  garment 
wron^-side  out,  provided  we  are  not  neat  enough  to  spoil 
the  charm,  is  an  infallible  prognastic  that  something  is 
about  to  happen  which  will  profit  the  sloven  greatly.  Mr. 
V’illage  tells  us,  in  the  Conmmseur,  how  his  pretty  country 
cousin  came  down  to  breakfast  one  morning  with  her  cap 
on  wrong-side  out,  whereupon  her  mother  solemnly  charged 
the  heedless  lassie  not  to  alter  her  head-gear  all  the  <lay, 
for  fear  she  .should  change  the  luck.  When  the  Con¬ 
queror  was  arraying  himself  on  the  morning  of  Hastings, 
some  one  hintet}  he  would  get  the  worst  of  the  coming 
hout,  because,  in  his  haste,  he  had  donned  his  mail  shirt 
hind  part  before ;  but  the  ready-witted  and  confident  Nor¬ 
man  declared  it  to  be  a  token  that  he  was  about  to  be 
transformed  from  a  duke  into  a  king ;  an  interpretation,  at 
anv  rate,  not  to  be  disputed  a  few  hours  later. 

Trouble  will  never  come  near  folks  whose  eyebrows 
meet.  Ladies  with  overmuch  down,  gentlemen  with  over¬ 
much  hair  upon  their  arms  and  hands,  carry  about  them 
nature’s  own  guarantee  that  they  are  born  to  be  rich  some 
day,  as  rich  as  those  happy  individuals  whose  front  teeth 
are  set  wide  apart.  Steel  belongings,  such  as  keys  and 
knives,  get  rusty  by  instinct,  spite  of  all  pains  to  keep 
them  clean  and  bright,  when  some  kind-hearted  soul  is 
laying  up  riches  for  their  owner’s  benefit.  To  find  a  spider 
upon  one’s  clothes  indicates  some  money  is  coming  to  us. 
Tbe  moral  of  which.  Fuller  says,  is  this:  “  Such  who  im¬ 
itate  the  industry  of  that  contemptible  creature  may,  by 
God’s  blessing,  weave  themselves  into  wealth,  and  procure 
a  plentiful  estate.”  The  appearance  of  a  white  speck 
upon  a  finger-nail  warns  the  owner  of  a  finger  a  gift  is  on 
its  way  ;  and  the  same  pleasant  notification  is  made  by  the 
itching  of  the  palm  of  the  right  hand ;  but  in  that  case  it 
is  best  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  rub  the  said 
palm  against  wood ;  then  “  it  is  sure  to  be  good.” 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  stumble  up-stairs,  but  there  is  some 
consolation  for  sore  shins  in  knowing  that  a  wedding  will 
come  off  in  the  house  ere  twelve  months  have  passed  by, 
even  if  the  stumbler  has  no  hope  of  being  a  party  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  event.  Should  a  spinster  or  a  bachelor  be 
inadvertently  placed  between'  a  married  pair  at  the  dinner- 
table,  he  or  she  will  taste  the  sweets  of  connubial  bliss 
before  the  year  is  out.  A  maiden  who  has  constant  ill 
luck  at  the  card-table  will  play  the  game  of  life  with 
greater  success  partnered  with  a  good  husband.  Happy 
will  be  the  bride  the  sun  shines  on  ;  and  if  a  hen  cackles 
in  her  new  home  as  she  crosses  its  threshold,  she  will  be  a 
happy  mother  as  well  as  a  contented  wife.  The  odd 
notion  prevails  in  some  parts  of  France,  that  when  two 
marriages  take  place  at  the  same  time,  the  bride  who  first 
leaves  the  church  will  have  a  boy  for  her  first  child.  Not 
long  ago,  two  weddings  were  celebrated  simultaneously  at 
Archies.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  two 
couples  and  their  friends  made  all  haste  to  reach  the 
church  door,  and,  to  use  a  sporting  phrase,  made  a  dead- 
heat  of  it.  Neither  party  were  inclined  to  yield  prece¬ 
dence,  defiant  looks  were  exchanged,  and  things  wore  a 


threatening  aspect,  when  the  mayor,  stepping  to  the  front, 
solved  the  difficulty  by  giving  an  arm  to  each  of  the  brides, 
and  taking  them  out  together,  to  the  immense  relief  of 
their  respective  friends. 

Chance’s  freakish  daughter  is  given  to  coming  and  going 
as  the  fit  takes  her,  but  there  are  ways  and  means  of  com¬ 
pelling  luck  to  do  us  suit  and  service.  That  man  need 
feel  no  doubt  about  triumphing  over  his  foes  who  takes 
care  to  make  an  end  of  the  first  adiler  that  crosses  his 
path.  If  it  is  sometimes  best  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
It  is  always  advisable  to  seize'  a  black  snail  by  his,  and 
toss  him  over  the  left  shoulder,  for  while  the  first  may  help 
us  out  of  a  quandary,  the  last-named  performance  insures 
us  success  in  all  our  undertakings.  In  default  of  a  black 
snail,  a  money-spinner  will  answer  the  purpose  equally 
well.  If  too  tender-hearted  to  treat  snails  and  spiders  so 
unceremoniously,  the  seeker  after  good  fortune  will  be  just 
as  well  off  if  he  hangs  an  adder -skin  over  the  mantelpiece, 
takes  care  to  keep  his  fire  burning  through  the  last  night  of 
the  year,  or  dons  something  new  upon  Whitsunday.  Far¬ 
ley,  of  pantomimic  fame,  pinned  his  faith  to  a  lucky  cap 
of  which  he  was  the  fortunate  possessor.  At  the  first 
rehearsal  of  “  Mother  Goose,”  when  all  was  ready,  Gri¬ 
maldi  happened  to  observe  to  Farley  that  he  had  not  the 
red  cap  on  his  head,  which  he  usually  sported  on  such  oc¬ 
casions.  “I  will  not  go  on  without  it,”  said  Farley,  “or 
we  shall  have  no  luck  with  the  pantomime  1  ”  nor  would 
he  proceed  to  business  until  the  cap  of  good  fortune  had 
been  fetched.  According  to  the  fishermen  of  Buckie,  full 
nets  may  be  insured  by  dressing  a  corpse  in  a  flannel  shirt 
stuck  over  with  burs,  and  wheeling  him  through  the  town 
in  a  barrow.  A  correspon<lent  of  Notes  and  Queries 
writes :  “  Wife-beating  to  the  effusion  of  blood  may  be  a 
novel  method  of  securing  luck  in  the  herring-fishery,  but 
to  draw  blood  is  practised  in  some  of  the  fishing  villages 
on  the  northeast  coast  of  Scotland,  under  the  belief  that 
success  follows  the  act.  The  act  must  be  performed  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  and  the  good  fortune  is  his  only  who  is 
the  first  to  shed  blood.  If  the  morning  of  the  New  Year 
is  such  as  to  allow  the  boats  of  the  village  to  put  to  sea,  there 
is  quite  a  struggle  as  to  which  boat  will  reach  the  fishing- 
ground  first,  so  as  to  gain  the  coveted  prize,  the  first  shM 
blood  of  the  year.  If  the  weather  is  unfavorable  for  fish¬ 
ing,  those  in  possession  of  guns  —  and  a  great  many  of  the 
fishermen’s  houses  possess  one  —  are  out,  gun  in  hand, 
along  the  shore  before  daybreak,  in  search  of  some  bird  or 
wild”  animal,  no  matter  how  small,  that  they  may  draw 
blood,  and  thus  make  sure  of  one  year’s  good  fortune.” 
Another  Scottish  plan  for  securing  good  luck  for  the  space 
of  twelve  months  at  least,  is  to  draw  a  bucketful  of  water 
from  the  village  well  at  midnight  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  and 
after  throwing  a  handful  of  grass  into  it,  to  carry  it  care¬ 
fully  home.  If  the  drawer  be  a  cow-keeper,  he  uses  part 
of  the  water  to  wash  his  dairy  utensils,  and  gives  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  his  cows,  in  the  rather  dishonest  hope,  that  he 
will  thereby  obtain  the  cream  of  the  cows  of  such  of  his 
neighbors  as  use  the  well,  and  have  not  been  so  wise  as 
himself. 

To  barter  away  old  shoes  for  the  benefit  of  the  “  trans¬ 
lator,”  is  a  sad  waste;  there  is  nothing  like  well-worn 
leather  to  propitiate  fate.  The  time-honored  custom  of 
throwing  an  old  shoe  after  a  departing  friend,  in  oj^er  that 
his  journey  may  have  a  prosperous  issue,  is  so  ancient  and 
so  common,  that  we  only  mention  it  here  to  remind  intend- 
in<»  throwers  that  the  shoe  should  belong  to  the  left  foot  — 
there  is  no  virtue  in  its  fellow  ;  and  that  the  harder  the 
recipient  is  hit,  the  happier  will  be  the  result.  Old 
shoes  are  within  everybody’s  reach,  but  a  friend  is  not 
always  at  hand  to  perform  the  ceremony.  However;  that 
scarcely  matters  much,  since  we  have  lately  learned  success 
is  to  be  retrieved,  whether  it  he  deserved  or  not,  by  simpir 
pocketing  a  bit  of  coal.  There  is  no  reason  why  black 
diamonds  should  not  be  as  efficacious  as  any  other  luck- 
bringers ;  still,  belief  must  halt  somewhere,  and  ours  halts 
at  coal,  although  ready  to  concede  that  incredulity  would 
be  lessened  if  the  coal-carriers  limited  their  faith  to  gen¬ 
uine  Wallsend. 
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UNDER  GROUND. 

Like  a  huge  foreeit,  Londou  has  for  centuries  been  grow¬ 
ing  and  spre^ing.  Its  streets  have  been  creeping  out  in 
all  directions,  its  buildings  have  crowded  together  closer 
and  closer,  and  its  steeples  and  towers,  its  monuments  and 
factory  chimneys  have  reared  their  heads  higher  and 
higher. 

And  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  forest,  the  longer  it  grows 
and  the  more  it  spreads,  Ihe  deeper  and  thicker  it  strikes 
its  roots,  so  has  the  metropolis  gone  on  thrusting  out  its 
innumerable  radicles  until  the  earth  beneath  has  become, 
as  it  were,  a  tangled  mass  of  roots,  without  which  London 
would  as  certainly,  and  almost  as  speedily,  wither  away 
as  would  the  forest,  if  all  beneath  the  soil  were  cut  from  it. 

If  by  the  touch  of  some  magician’s  wand  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  capital  could  be  opened  up  to  view,  even  of 
those  who  fancy  they  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
great  city,  there  are  not  a  few  who  would  be  astonished  to 
discover  that  the  Ixindon  with  which  they  are  familiar  is 
but  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  that  beneath  their  feet  is  an¬ 
other  London  —  a  nether  world,  full  of  strange  sights, 
weird  sounds,  and  ceaseless  motion,  and  peopled  by  no  in¬ 
considerable  number  of  human  beings. 

A  strange  spectacle  would  this  lower  London  present  if, 
by  any  means,  we  could  get  a  view  of  it  such  as  that  which 
we  get  of  the  upper  city  from  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  —  a 
vast  network  of  pipes  and  tubes  and  wires,  subterranean 
galleries,  dark  caverns,  and  gloomy  dwellings.  Here  pale 
ghostly  shafts  of  daylight  would  gleam  down  on  to  tracks 
of  shining  metals,  along  which  railway  trains,  with  their 
flashing  engines  and  their  lurid  fires  and  vapor  wreaths,  go 
thundering  side  bv  side,  or  whirling  one  under  another,  or 
diving  beneath  the  bed  of  the  Thames  with  all  its  ship- 
pi^. 

Yonder  are  clusters  of  human  beings  crawling  like  ver¬ 
min  in  and  out  dark,  loathsome,  pestilential  little  holes  — 
their  homes  —  homes  into  which  the  breath  of  heaven 
never  blows  and  sunbeams  never  steal.  Or,  with  tafiers 
held  before  them,  they  are  wandering  about  a  maze  of  spa¬ 
cious  galleries,  where  darkness  itself  seems  to  have  fes¬ 
tooned  the  roofs  with  a  growth  of  its  own,  and  which,  but 
for  the  dull  roar  of  the  traflic  overhea<l,  are  still  as  the 
tomb.  Or  the  light  of  flaring  torches  reveals  them  grop¬ 
ing  amid  torrents,  some  clear  as  crystal,  others  black  as 
night,  which  rush  and  eddy  along  subterranean  channels, 
thousands  of  miles  in  extent. 

Intermingled  with  these  might  be  seen  great  tubes, 
through  which  are  sweeping  hurricanes  of  inflammable  gas; 
and  smaller  ones,  in  which  mysterious  little  messengers 
dart  from  point  to  point,  propelled  seemingly  by  their  own 
vital  energy  alone ;  while  among  them  all  are  stretched 
cables  of  wire,  every  strand  quivering,  as  it  were,  with 
eager  tidings  —  nerves  transmitting  sensations  from  mem¬ 
ber  to  member  of  the  great  body  of  humanity,  and  which, 
by  interweaving  with  the  hidden  veins  and  arteries  of  the 
great  city,  seem  to  unite  the  whole,  above  and  below,  into 
one  throbbing,  pulsating,  living  mass.  To  see  London  un¬ 
derground,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  rely  entirely 
upon  imagination,  even  though  the  aid  of  the  magician’s 
wand  be  wanting.  Although  very  few  have  anything  like 
an  adequate  conception  of  what  the  metropolis  is  beneath 
the  surtace  of  its  streets,  yet  every  Londoner  must  have 
seen  more  or  less  of  it;  there  are,  indeed,  certain  features 
of  it  —  drain-pipes,  gas  pipes,  and  water-pipes  —  of  which 
most  of  us  have  seen  a  good  deal  too  much,  nearly  every 
part  of  London  being  subject  to  periodical  upheavings  re¬ 
sulting  in  an  immense  amount  of  annoyance  and  inconven¬ 
ience,  all  of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  some  day  be  ob¬ 
viated  by  the  general  adoption  of  subways  such  as  those 
beneath  the  Holborn  Viaduct.  The  pipes  here  are  laid 
along  properly  constructed  galleries,  and  any  attention 
they  may  require  can  be  given  without  disturbing  the  road¬ 
way  above. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  very  remarkable  about  these 
smaller  ramitications  except  their  astonishing  number  and 
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extent..  An  experienced  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  recently  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  were 
points  in  the  soil  of  London  in  which,  if  it  were  desired  to 
lay  down  another  plpe>  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
find  rooiQ  for  it.  That  there  is  a  wonderful  network  may 
be  easily  shown.  Take  the  “  mileage  ”  of  either  of  the 
gas  companies,  to  begin  with  —  the  Chartered  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company,  for  instance.  There  are  two  districts 
supplied  by  this  company  —  the  eastern,  which  may  be 
roughly  described  as  extending  from  the  river-side  to  Fins¬ 
bury  Square,  and  from  the  Temple  to  the  Tower ;  and  the 
western,  stretching  from  Somerset  House  to  the  new  Al¬ 
bert  Bridge,  and  from  the  river  to  Oxford  Street.  In  these 
two  districts  they  have  nearly  four  hundred  miles  of  pipes, 
varying  in  diameter  from  three  inches  to  four  leet.  These 
are  the  “  mains  ”  only,  and  from  them  every  house  and 
every  street  lamp  receives  on  an  average  some  six  or  eight 
leet  of  small  piping.  Practically,  the  system  of  water- 
pipes  would  be  about  the  same,  though  rather  more  com¬ 
plicated,  from  the  fact  that  in  all  principal  thoroughfares 
there  are  not  only  mains,  but  a  kind  of  secondary  main,  or 
“  service  ”  pipe,  and  sometimes  two.  In  addition  to  these, 
and  the  receptacles  of  the  underground  telegraph  wires, 
there  are  throughout  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  no  less 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  drain-pipes  of  va¬ 
rious  dimensions.  To  these  another  reference  will  be  made 
presently. 

Mure  interesting,  perhaps,  and  less  familiar  to  most  of 
us,  are  the  lead  and  iron  tubes  —  leaden  pijHss  with  outer 
casings  of  iron  —  extending  from  Fenchurch  Street  in  the 
east  to  Charing  Cross  in  the  west,  along  which  written 
messages,  packed  in  little  felt  and  gutta-percha  cases,  are 
blown  from  station  to  station. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  the  telegraphic  system  of  London, 
these  tubes  are  found  to  be  of  immense  utility.  A  message 
arriving  at  the  central  station  in  Telegraph  Street  for  deliv¬ 
ery  in  Fenchurch  Street,  for  instance,  would  in  an  ordinary 
way,  of  course,  have  to  be  delivered  by  hand.  Insteail  of  ■ 
this,  however,  it  is  deposited  in  a  “  carrier,”  which  is  then 
simply  placed  in  the  tube.  A  steam-engine  instantly  forces 
in  a  blast  of  air  behind  it,  and  away  it  Hies,  and  in  about  a 
minute  it  will  be  taken  out  at  Fenchurch  Street,  a  distance 
of  nine  hundred  and  eiuhty  yards.  In  the  same  way  a  mes¬ 
sage  arriving  at  the  Fenchurch  Street  station  for  delivery 
in  Telegraph  Street  is  inserted  in  the  tube,  and  nicked  to 
its  destination. 

There  are  at  present  thirteen  stations  on  this  under¬ 
ground  railway,  or  rather,  system  of  railways — for,  with 
the  exception  of  the  line  between  Telegraph  Street  and 
West  Strand,  which  has  the  General  Post  Office  and 
Temple  Bar  for  intermediate  stations,  each  station  has  a 
separate  tube  —  the  existence  of  which  does  not  appear  to 
be  very  generally  known,  and  perhaps  comparatively  few 
of  the  passengers  along  several  of  our  most;  crowded  thor¬ 
oughfares  are  at  all  aware  that,  while  electricity  is  flashing 
intelligence  along  the  wires  over  their  heads,  these  little 
missives  are  whizzing  and  darting  about  j<ist  under  their 
feet.  The  service  performed  by  these  modern  Mercuries 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  between  two  of  the 
stations  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  messages  a  day  pass  to 
and  fro. 

In  the  new  Post  Office  premises  now  in  course  of  com¬ 
pletion  in  St.  Martin’s- le- Grand,  this  pneumatic  system 
will  be  a  prominent  feature,  and  these  underground  tiav- 
ellers  are  likely  to  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  Instead  of 
the  engines  now  in  use  in  Telegraph  Street,  for  condens¬ 
ing  and  rarefying  the  air,  which  are  something  under  40 
horse- power,  there  are  here  three  engines,  each  of  50  horse¬ 
power  ;  and  whereas  hitherto  only  one  carrier  could  trav¬ 
erse  a  section  of  the  line  at  any  one  time,  by  a  recent  im¬ 
provement  they  may  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
The  pipes  that  are  laid  into  the  new  building  have  an  ag¬ 
gregate  length  of  nearly  eighteen  miles. 

Among  the  remarkable  features  of  lower  London  are  the 
wine-vaults  of  the  docks.  They  have  been  often  described, 
but  they  lie  a  little  out  of  the  ^at  of  the  average  cockney, 
and  far  away  from  the  regions  that  are  usually  found  to 
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attract  the  vinitar  from  the  provinces ;  and,  except  those 
who  have  business  there,  few  persons  ever  see  them.  Of 
the  kind  of  thing,  however,  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more 
curious  in  existence,  and  no  visitor,  who  has  an  opportunity 
of  a  brief  ramble  in  them,  should  leave  London  without 
doing  so.'  It  is  not  merely  that  they  are  very  extensive,  or 
that  they  are  dark,  or  that  they  contain  miles  upon  miles 
of  barrels,  that  renders  them  worthy  of  special  notice ;  but 
there  are  several  things  which  combine  to  do  so. 

In  the  first  place,  the  way  to  these  dreamy,  silent  regions 
usually  leads  the  visitor  through  the  busiest  part  ot  the 
busiest  city  in  the  world.  There  is  no  more  curious  con¬ 
trast  to  ^  met  with  in  London,  than  that  which  the 
stranger  experiences  in  passing  from  the  bustle  and  uproar 
of  the  city  into  one  of  these  gloomy  mazes. 

Descending  a  short  flight  of  steps,  the  explorer  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  torch,  in  the  shape  of  a  narrow  strip  of  wood 
with  a  little  oil-lamp  at  the  end  of  it>— (]uite  a  primitive, 
old-fashioned  allair.  Very  imperfectly  lighted  by  this,  and 
preceded  by  one  of  the  genii  of  the  place,  the  adventurer 
plunges  into  the  gloom  of  a  world  in  which  the  streets  are 
formed  of  barrels,  the  ground  of  sawdust,  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  liquor  fumes  ;  while  overhead,  notwithstanding 
the  torches  and  a  dejected-looking  oil-lamp  hung  here  and 
;  there,  all  is  as  black  as  a  funeral  pall.  It  is  only  by  rais¬ 
ing  your  glimmering  little  light  to  the  vaulted  roof,  that 
you  discover  one  of  the  most  curious  features  of  the  place. 
Masses  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  fungus,  for  the  most  part  black 
as  soot,  but  interspersed  here  and  there  with  patches  white 
as  a  water-lily,  hang  overhead  in  a  thousand  fantastic 
I  forms.  This  is  very  curiou.-,  but  what  is  perhaps  still  more 
so,  is  the  fact  that  thete  roofs  are  often  found  to  produce 
good  wholesome  mushrooms. 

There  are  seven  of  these  vaults,  the  extent  of  which  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  they  edntain  altogether 
j  some  twenty  miles  of  “scantling”  —  that  is.  iron  guides 
j  laid  on  the  floor  for  rolling  or  standing  the  barrels  upon. 
The  largest  of  them  covers  five  acres  and  a  half,  and  is  by 
no  means  an  unpleasant  place  for  a  stroll.  On  a  hot  sum¬ 
mer’s  day  it  strikes  deliciously  cool;  and  in  the  depth  of 
winter  comfortably  warm.  But  for  an  occasional  tlull 
rumble  overhead,  ;he  place  is  as  still  as  the  grave  ;  the 
cellarmen  who  are  occasionally  met  with  have  a  subdued 
and  solemn  aspect,  while  the  dreamy  glimmer  of  old-fash- 
iuned  lamps,  mingled  here  and  there  with  shafts  of  ghostly 
white  light  from  openings  into  the  upper  world,  give  to  the 
place  a  weird  and  picturesque  appearance. 

Instances  are  upon  record  in  which  gentlemen  who  have 

§one  down  into  these  vaults,  and  who  “  haven’t  touched  a 
rop  of  anything,”  have  nevertheless  on  coming  into  the 
open  air  been  seized  by  such  an  unaccountable  giddiness 
and  bodily  prostration,  that  they  have  been  compelled  to 
^0  home  in  a  cab.  If  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  litjuor. 
It  is  evident  that,  like  Joey  Ladle,  they  must  have  taken  it 
in  by  the  pores.  It  has,  however,  been  observed,  as  a  very 
remarkable  coincidence,  that  it  is  only  those  who  happen 
to  have  a  “  tasting  order  ”  in  their  packet  who  are  aflfected 
in  this  way. 

To  find  one’s  self  at  the  inner  extremity  of  a  wine-vault 
is  after  all,  however,  far  less  of  a  novelty  in  the  way  of 
sensation,  than  ti<  peep  up  from  the  bottom  of  a  drain-pipe. 
Yet  one  may  not  only  do  this,  in  any  part  of  London,  but 
may  make  his  way  right  through  the  heart  of  the  metropolis 
in  drain-pipes.  He  may  creep  down  into  the  sewers  at 
Acton,  pass  right  through  London,  on  to  Abbey  Mills  at 
Stratford,  without  ever  seeing  the  light  of  day,  or  hearing 
a  sound  other  than  the  heavy  thunders  of  the  world  above, 
or  the  rush  of  dark  torrents  around  him. 

As  it  has  already  been  stated,  London,  full  of  life  and 
activity,  has  beneath  it  a  counterpart  some  two  or  three 
thousand  miles  in  extent,  a  great  city  of  streets  wrapped  in 
darkness,  and  swept  by  fcnl  floods,  but  for  all  that  peopled 
by  a  host  of  busy  workers. 

The  drainage  system  of  I.,ondon,  intricate  as  it  is  in 
matters  of  detail,  may  in  its  broad  features  be  very  simply 
described.  Until  a  few  years  back,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  sewage  of  the  metropolis  was  discharged  into  the 


Thames.  On  both  sides  of  the  river  innumerable  channels 
poured  out  their  filthy  contents,  until  the  great  stream 
itself  was  little  better  than  a  huge  sewer.  The  same  sys¬ 
tem  of  drains  is  still  in  use,  but  instead  of  their  being 
allowed  to  discharge  into  the  Thames,  there  have  been 
constructeil,  on  each  side,  three  main  sewers  running  at 
right  angles  with  the  old  drains  —  running,  that  is,  parallel 
with  the  river — and  receiving  all  their  contents.  The 
three  northern  lines  unite  in  the  neighborhood  of  Victoria 
Park,  and  from  Abbey  Mills  ppur  their  contents  through 
three  connected  sewers,  each  ten  feet  six  inches  wide, 
down  to  Barking  Creek,  where  the  whole  is  discharged 
into  the  river.  On  the  southern  side  the  three  sewers  join 
at  Deptford,  and  thence  are  conducteil  to  the  Thames  at 
Crossness. 

In  many  of  these  dismal  underground  thoroughfares, 
numbers  of  men  are  always  engaged  in  keeping  them  in 
r?pair,  or  cleansing  and  “  flushing  ”  them.  In  the  city 
alone,  with  its  forty-eight  miles  of  streets,  there  are  fifty 
miles  of  drains,  and  about  thirty  men  are  constantly  em¬ 
ployed  in  them.  'The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who 
have  jurisdiction  over  all  the  main  drainage  except  that 
part  of  it  within  the  city  boundaries,  have  a  start  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  similarly  engaged,  while  in  the 
minor  ramifications  others  are  employed  by  the  various 
local  boads.  Little  as  Londoners  think  of  it,  then,  they 
never  pour  a  pail  of  water  down  a  drain  but  they  may  be 
(^uite  sure  that,  at  the  deepest  depths  of  that  mysterious 
little  aperture,  somebody  or  other  is  making  way  for  it. 

With  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities,  and  under . 
eflicient  guidance,  any  one  who  is  not  too  delicately  con¬ 
stituted  may  inspect  these  lower  regions  with  perfect  safety. 
Ho  will  require  to  encase  himself  in  a  sewerman’s  costume 
—  a  “  sou’wester,”  a  rough  guernsey,  strapped  round  the^ 
waist,  a  pair  of  stout  gloves,  and  a  pair  ot  tall  waterproof 
boots;  and  thus  attired  he  will  make  his  way  to  one  of 
those  large  gratings  often  to  be  seen  standing  open  in  the 
pavement.  Creeping  down  by  means  of  rings  fixed  for  the 
purpose  in  the  brick-work,  he  may  perhaps  find  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  leading  down  in¬ 
definitely  into  the  dark.  A  stick,  with  a  candle  at  the 
end  of  it,  or  —  as  it  ought  rather  to  be,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  risk  from  explosive  gases  —  a  safety- lamp,  is  now 
handed  to  him,  and  he  descends  to  the  brink  ot  an  imjietu- 
ous  stream,  black  and  glistening.  Protected  by  his  water¬ 
proof  bools,  the  explorer  steps  boldly  into  the  current,  and 
makes  his  way  along  vaulted  galleries,  in  the  sides  of  which 
are  the  traps  forming  the  bottoms  of  the  various  small 
channels  carried  from  the  houses  to  the  streets. 

At  one  time  he  follows  a  dark,  gurgling  rivulet  into  a 
passage  scarce  big  enough  to  allow  him  to  squeeze  through, 
and  at  another  he  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  huge  circular 
drain,  ten  feet  or  so  in  diameter,  along  which  the  dull 
reverberations  of  the  world  above  are  rolling  backwards 
and  forwards  with  a  sullen,  solemn  roar,  that  corresponds 
well  with  the  gloomy  flood  hurrying  through  these  dreadful 
solitudes.  Now  the  adventurer  halts  at  the  foot  of  a  flight 
of  steps,  the  upper  part  of  them  shrouded  in  darkness,  from 
the  midst  of  which  comes  an  impetuous  torrent,  leaping 
and  spatttring  down,  black  as  ink,  and  glittering  in  the 
flaring  torchlight.  And  now  again  he  pauses,  where  the 
waters  flow  gently,  and  the  silence  is  all  but  unbroken. 

Listen  for  a  moment.  Imagine  that  you  are  alone,  and 
far  away  from  daylight  and  from  human  help,  and  that 
through  those  hideous  galleries  comes  a  sound  of  rushing 
waters  —  the  first  indication  of  a  thunder-storm  up  above. 
Eagerly  you  scramble  for  a  place  of  safety,  but  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pipes,  and  spouts,  and  gullies  are  pouring  down 
“  storm-waters,”  and  in  a  very  few  seconds  the  seething 
flood  is  rising  around  you.  Wildly  you  struggle  on,  but 
the  waters  rise  with  merciless  rapidity,  and  threaten  to 
carry  you  off  your  feet.  Higher  and  higher  they  surge ; 
your  light  is  extinguished,  and  then  comes  the  end.  One 
wild  shriek,  one  frantic  struggle,  and  you  are  swept  away 
through  that  awful  gloom  1  This  is  not  an  imaginary  case ; 
only  at  the  beginning  of  last  August  two  poor  fellows  died 
this  dreadful  death,  and  others'  but  narrowly  escaped. 
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THE  GRAVE  OF  HEINRICH  HEINE. 

There  is  a  picture  by  Kaulbach  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
new  museum  at  Berlin  called  the  “  Hunnenschlacht,”  “  the 
battle  of  the  Huns,”  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  slain  war¬ 
riors,  as  soon  as  they  have  freed  themselves  from  their 
earthly  raiments,  rush  to  an  even  more  ferocious  contest  in 
the  skies.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  horrid  in  this 
idea  of  canying  on  the  struggle  of  life  beyond  the  limits  of 
its  duration,  in  this  intrusion  upon  the  holy  c-alin  of  death 
by  the  violent  throbbings  of  unabated  passion.  By  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  this  feeling  of  horror  the  present  writer  was 
struck,  when  he  stood  some  time  ago  by  the  resting-place 
of  the  greatest  German  lyrist  of  our  age,  on  the  grave  of 
the  exiled  Heinrich  Heine  at  Paris. 

This  grave  lies  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  just  at 
ihe  foot  of  the  celebrated  bullex,  where  the  rickety  wind¬ 
mill  tells  its  tale,  some  say  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  and 
where  recently  the  death-grapple  of  the  Commune  took 
place.  It  strikes  the  visitor  even  in  that  (comp.ared  with 
the  splendid  vUle-des-morts  of  the  Pere  la  Chaise)  extremely 
simple  burial  ground,  by  its  absolute  want  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  Heine,  like  Charles  Dickens,  bad  a  peculiar  bias  of 
idiosyncrasy  against  anything  suggesting  the  idea  of  pompes 
funutrei.  He  strictly  forbade  the  performance  of  all  re¬ 
ligious  rites  (mass  or  Kadosh,  as  he  specifies  them  in  one 
of  his  poems)  or  profane  speeches  at  his  burial,  and  also 
stated  in  his  last  will  that  his  widow,  the  “  faithful 
Mathilde,”  was  not  to  diminish  the  scanty  remains  of  his 
property  by  any  unnecessary  expense  for  the  discharge  of 
masons’  or  architects’  bills.  In  consequence  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  seen  but  a  moderate-sized  piece  of  common  stone, 
standing  upright  on  another  horizontal  slab  of  the  same 
material,  under  which  the  coffin  lies.  The  only  inscription 
on  the  grave  is  the  name  of  its  inhabitant,  but  this  name 
attracts  every  year  numbers  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  who  come  to.  see  the  hallowed  place  where  the 
singer  of  “  Lazarus  ”  rests  from  his  sufferings.  One  of  the 
latest  pilgrims  had  been  a  sentimental  countryman  of  the 
poet,  who,  in  order  to  commemorate  the  interesting  fact  of 
nis  arrival,  had  written  his  name  (I  think  it  was  Stolle, 
from  Leipsic,  in  Saxony)  on  the  tombstone.  Underneath 
the  name  he  had  quoted,  in  large  German  characters,  two 
beautiful,  but  slightly  hackneyed  lines  from  Schiller's 
“  Siegesfest :  ”  — 

Wenn  der  I^eib  in  Staub  zerfallen 

Lcbt  der  grossc  Name  noch. 

When  the  liody  has  fallen  to  dust 

The  great  name  still  lives. 

This  perhaps  untimely,  but  at  any  rate  perfectly  inoffen¬ 
sive,  effusion  of  the  enthusiastic  Stolle  some  native  had 
discovered,  and,  in  his  proud  igorance  of  the  barbarous 
tongue,  had  taken  it  for  a  taunt  against  the  honor  of  his 
defeated  but  still  emphatically  “  grande  nation.”  Imme¬ 
diately  he  sets  himself  to  the  work  of  retaliation,  and  draws 
on  the  dead  poet’s  grave  a  hideous  caricature  of  a  man  with 
the  historical  spiked  helmet,  assuring,  at  the  same  time, 
the  infamous  Praesien  in  an  appropriate  legend  that  the 
French  spirit  is  not  to  be  daunted  by  his  vile  threats,  and 
that  he,  the  Parisian  patriot,  will  soon  make  his  victorious 
entrance  “  h  Berlin.” 

Here  is  a  case  for  the  student  of  national  psychology.  The 
German  goes  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  grave,  and  being  “  poor 
in  spirit,”  puts  down  bis  silly  name  with  a  verse  from  what 
he  considers  as  good  as  the  Bible.  The  Frenchman,  in 
return,  soils  with  his  sacrilegious  ribaldry  the  grave  of  a 
prot  whom  the  heroes  of  French  literature  gladly  received 
within  their  foremost  ranks,  whom  Gautier  and  Berlioz 
loved,  at  whose  open  grave  Alexandre  Dumas  shed  the 
bitterest  tears,  and  whose  greatest  fault  (  if  a  fault  it  may 
be  called)  was  the  total  absence  from  his  great  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  mind  of  all  vulgarly  so-called  patriodsm,  combined 
with  fond  predilection  for  the  French  type  of  modern 
culture. 
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Be  it  far  from  us  to  make  a  city,  or  much  less  a  nation, 
responsible  for  the  brutality  of  an  obscure  individual ;  but 
still  one  cannot  help  being  reminded  on  such  an  occasion 
of  what  Yorick  says,  ad  vocem  “  French  barber.”  “  I  think 
I  can  see  the  precise  and  distinguishing  marks  of  national 
character  more  in  these  nonsensical  minutice  than  in  the 
most  important  matters  of  State  ;  where  great  men  of  all 
nations  talk,  and  talk  so  much  alike,  that  1  would  not  give 
ninepence  to  choose  among  them.” 

The  severest  blame  in  any  case  falls  on  the  authorities  of 
the  Montmartre  cemetery,  who  could  suffer  such  a  gross 
violation  of  the  most  primitive  rules  of  hospitality  to  remain 
in  its  place  for  a  single  day. 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  unpleasant  exhibition  of  mean 
revengeful  passion  to  a  more  attractive  picture,  in  its 
closest  vicinity.  There  is  a  wreath  of  white  roses  and 
violets  lying  on  the  grave,  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  ever 
poet  dreamt  of,  and  evidently  arranged  by  the  tasteful  hands 
of  tender  affection  and  piety.  Whpse  was  the  hand,  we 
ask,  which  culled  these  flowers,  and  brought  them  to  the 
resting-place  of  the  dead  singer?  Was  it  Mathilde,  the 
lovely  Paris  grisette,  whose  cheerful  naivete  and  sweet 
helplessness  cheered  and  amused  her  husband  on  his 
seven-year  sick-bed,  and  of  whom  he  spoke  the  prophetic 
words :  — 

With  the  wreath  of  immortelles 

Goes  she  where  my  Inidy  lies. 

Sighing  sadly,  “  Pauvre  homnie !  ” 

Saddened  moisture  in  her  eyes  ? 

But  no,  these  beautiful  blossoms  form  a  too  glaring  con¬ 
trast  with  the  numerous  crowns  of  that  hideous  flower 
which  the  French  call  by  the  sweet  name  of  immortelle,  and 
with  which  the  grave  is  nearly  covered.  For  these  we 
willingly  give  credit  to  Madame  Heine’s  faithful  widow¬ 
hood,  but  we  can  never  believe  that  her  plump  little  hand 
has  chosen  those  other  symbols  of  more  elevated  feelings 
and  tastes. 

At  the  end  of  1 8o5,  Meissner  in  his  memoir  of  the  poet's 
latter  days  tells  us,  after  Heine  h-ad  been  confined  to  his 
“  mattress-tomb  ”  for  more  then  six  years,  and  a  few 
months  before  the  curtain  dropped  over  the  “  dreadful 
tragedy  ”  of  his  sufferings,  there  was  introduced  to  him  a 
young  lady  who,  as  she  said  herself,  had  been  ailmiring  his 
genius  from  her  earliest  childhood.  No  one  knew  exactly 
where  she  came  from,  nor  who  she  was  ;  German,  English, 
and  French  elements  were  strangely  mixed  up  in  her  birth 
and  education.  Heine  was  at  once  greatly  attracted  by 
her  beauty  and  the  piquant  brilliancy  of  her  conversational 
talents.  The  first  visit  was  soon  repeated,  and  ever  after¬ 
wards  she  used  to  come  regularly  .and  sit  by  the  bedside 
of  the  patient,  to  talk  or  read  out  to  him  in  her  soft  voice, 
when  his  poor  nerves  and  half-blinded  eyes  were  tired  of 
writing.  There  soon  sprang  up  a  tender  passion  between 
this  ill-matched  couple,  the  odd  incongruity  and  at  the 
same  time  pathetic  beauty  of  which  was  never  surpassed, 
as  long  as  human  beings  have  been  smarting  under  the 
darts  of  the  blind  god.  To  quite  appreciate  this  relation, 
we  ought  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  poet’s  wife.  Heine 
considered  her  always  more  in  the  light  of  a  child,  than  of 
his  equal  companion.  The  care  and  anxiety  which  he  felt 
for  her  fate,  after  his  death  should  have  deprived  his 
“  armes  Kind  Mathilde  ”  of  her  only  protector,  is  beau¬ 
tifully  expressed  in  his  pathetic  lines  “  To  the  angels,” 
and  becomes  evident  in  an  even  more  touching  manner  by 
the  minute,  we  might  almost  say  business-like  accuracy, 
with  which  her  affairs  were  arranged  in  the  poet’s  last 
will.  During  their  long  union  he  always  remained  her 
most  faithful  and  devoted  husband,  henpecked  in  the  most 
emphatic  sense  of  that  word,  and  submitting  to  her  wishes 
and  whimsicalities  with  unimpaired  patience.  We  remem¬ 
ber  hearing  an  anecdote  told  about  her,  which  will 
illustrate  best  the  amount  of  sympathetic  receptivity  that 
the  poet  might  expect  from  his  spouse.  In  bis  latter  days, 
Heine  used  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  history  and 
poetry  of  his  own,  the  Judaic  nationality.  His  poems 
written  at  that  time,  as  for  instance  that  on  the  poetic 
triad  of  medieval  Jewish  singers  in  Spain,  afford  the  best 
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proofs  of  Heine's  serious  studies  on  the  subject.  A  friend 
of  his,  a  Rabbi,  used  to  come  and  drawl  out  to  him  with 
the  raciest  nasal  twang  those  wonderfully  dull  and  melan¬ 
choly  chants,  which  we  still  hear  in  unrelormed  synagogues 
of  Portuguese  origin.  Once  when  they  were  in  the  middle 
of  Jehuda  ben  Halevy’s  celebrated  “  Lecho  Daudi  Likras 
Kalle,”  Mathilde,  who  had  been  listening  in  an  adjoining 
apartment,  came  into  the  room,  and  asked  her  husband  in 
a  piteous  voice,  whether  these  were  his  beloved  German 
popular  songs  of  which  he  had  been  telling  her  so  often. 
Heine  good-humoredly  answered  in  t  e  allirmative.  The 
phenomenon  of  such  utter  inequality  of  intellectual  stature 
Mtween  husband  and  wife  is  not  without  precedent.  'I'he 
gods  of  Olympus  have  always  loved  to  descend  to  the 
daughters  of  men.  In  a  case  like  Heine’s  the  psychological 
solution  of  this  enigma  lies  not  very  deep.  A  poet,  whose 
conception  of  the  ideal  type  of  womanhood  is  of  a  very 
lofty  kind,  will  naturally  be  apt  to  despair  from  the  very 
beginning  of  seeing  this  ideal  notion  realized  in  the  com¬ 
panion  of  his  every-day  life,  and  therefore  be  much  easier 
satisfied  in  his  choice  than  a  man  of  less  elevated  notions. 
However,  under  the  circumstances,  it  cannot  seem  strange 
that  Heine  was  dreaming  constantly  of  a  woman  more  able 
to  share  his  own  aspirations  than  his  wife,  and  this  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  “  eternal  female,”  as  Goethe  calls  it',  he  now 
thought  he  had  found  at  last  in  his  new  friend.  To  her, 
therefore,  he  sings  the  most  impassioned,  strains  of  his 
lyre;  he  calls  her  his  lotus  flower,  to  whom  his  soul  is 
electively  affianced,  and  whom  he  was  destined  to  raise  by 
his  kiss  from  undeveloped  flowerhood  to  the  highest  stage 
of  self-conscious  e.\istence.  But,  alas  I  this  knowledge 
comes  too  late ;  it  comes  in  the  hour  of  death. 

“  It’s  thou,  by  God  it’s  only  thou, 

Whom  I  have  loved ;  I  know  it  now.  , 

The  fatal  hour  of  recognition 
Strikes  our  eternal  sad  partition.” 

One  of  the  favorite  pet  names  he  called  her  by  was 
“  Mouche"  and  this  name  he  Immortalized  by  inscribing  it 
on  the  poem  which,  as  we  think,  e.xhibits  the  highest  flight 
of  his  genius.  As  another  commentary  of  this  strange 
spiritual  love  story,  there  are  extant  more  than  a  hundred 
letters  from  the  poet  to  his  friend,  which  may  claim  a 
unitpie  position  in  the  history  of  billets-doux.  They  were 
scrawled  on  large  sheets  of  ruled  paper  in  pencil,  while 
the  left  hand  of  the  writer  endeavored  to  lift  the  cover  of 
the  right  eye,  which  without  this  assistance  would  have 
dropped  like  its  fellow.  Often  they  were  interrupted  by 
an  attack  of  acute  physical  sulfering.  But  never  has  the 
victory  of  mind  over  matter  been  more  triumphant.  There 
are  in  these  letters  flashes  of  the  most  brilliant  humor, 
where  the  deepest  depth  of  misery  is  turned  to  account,  in 
a  manner  at  once  terrible  by  its  bitterness  and  admirable 
through  the  undaunted  power  of  the  ironical  instinct. 
And  then,  again,  we  find  tne  language  of  tenderest  passion, 
“deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret.” 

“  Dearest  Mouche,”  —  one  letter  begins, — “  I  am  suffer¬ 
ing  terribly,  and  worried  to  death.  The  lid  of  my  right 
eye  is  also  dropping,  and  I  can  scarcely  write,  but  I  love 
you  much  and  think  of  you, -my  sweetest.”  This  letter  is 
signed;  “  Deepest  misery,  thy  name  is  H.  Heine.”  Another 
letter,  dated  the  1st  of  January,  1856,  and  accompanied 
hy  way  of  a  Aew  Year’s  present  with  an  elegant  box  of 
chocolate  drops,  bears  the  characteristic  signature :  “  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  II.,  formerly  Prussian  atheist,  now  lotus  flower 
worshipper.”  On  one  occasion  when  he  is  unable  to  see 
her,  because  of  an  unusually  painful  attack  of  bis  evil,  he 
breaks  out  into  the  following  lamentation  :  “  Dearest  soul, 
I  am  very  miserable,  coughed  for  four-and-twenty  hours 
incessantly,  therefore  to-day  headache,  which  will  la^t  very 
likely  over  to-morrow,  and  I  must  ask  my  sweetest  to 
come  to  me  on  Friday,  instead  of  to-morrow  (Thursday). 
Until  then  1  must  famish.  My  Serinski  i  declares  himself 
to  be  too  linwell  to  appear  for  the  whole  week.  What  an 
accumulation  of  uncomfortable  coincidences.  I  am  nearly 
going  mad  through  anger,  pain,  and  impatience.  I  shall 
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accuse  God,  who  treats  me  so  cruelly,  to  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Animals.  I  count  on  Friday,  and  in  the 
mean  time  kiss  in  my  thoughts  the  little  palles  de  mouche. 
Yours  madly,  H.  Heine.”  The  last  billet  was  written  in 
the  middle  of  January,  1856,  and  runs  thus:  “Dearest 
friend,  —  lam  still  bothered  by  my  headache,  which,  per¬ 
haps,  will  last  over  to-morrow,  so  that  I  shan’t  be  able  to 
see  my  dearest  until  the  day  after  to-morrow.  How  very 
sad.  1  am  so  ill.  My  brain  is  full  of  madness  and  my 
heart  is  full  of  sorrow.  There  never  was  a  poet  more 
miserable  in  the  midst  of  good  fortune,  which  seems  to 
mock  him.  Farewell  1  H.” 

In  less  than  a  month  afterwards  Heine  was  no  more. 

About  the  way  in  which  the  object  of  his  passion  re¬ 
ceived  the  homage  of  her  worshipper  we  know  little  or 
nothing ;  her  answers,  it  is  said,  have  been  destroyed,  or 
at  least  will  never  be  published.  There  is  a  cloud  of 
mystery  around  everything  connected  with  her.  Neither 
Strodtmann  nor  Meissner  mention  even  her  name,  although 
the  latter  seems  to  have  known  her  a  long  time.  Since 
the  death  of  her  great  admirer  she  has  again  disappeared 
tracelessly  in  darkness  and  mystery.  Who  will  venture 
to  contradict  us,  if  we  boldly  conjecture  that  the  mys¬ 
terious  flowers  on  Heine’s  grave  came  from  the  hand  of  the 
Mouche  f 


CHARLES  KINGSLEY’S  PROSE  IDYLS. 

It  is  now  generally  understood  that  when  an  author 
names  his  book,  he  is  not  at  all  bound  to  choose  a  title 
which  will  give  any  sort  of  information  as  to  the  contents; 
and  reviewers  should  certainly  be  the  last  persons  in  the 
world  to  disturb  this  understanding,  since  the  less  the 
author  himself  tells  the  public  about  his  work  the  more 
there  is  left  for  reviewers  to  tell.  We  therefore  do  not 
complain  of  Mr.  Kingsley  for  having  left  his  readers  in 
this  instance  to  find  out  by  ocular  inspection  what  a  prose 
idyl  may  be,  and  what  is  the  proportion  of  new  to  old  in 
the  volume.  Those  who  are  fond  of  indulging  in  conject¬ 
ure,  and  eager  for  some  new  thing,  may  perhaps  have 
expected  the  name  of  a  prose  idyl  to  import  some  pecul¬ 
iarity  in  form,  or  the  new  matter  to  outweigh  the  old.  If 
any  such  ex(>ectations  were  formed,  they  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  book  is  made  up  of  si.x  essays,  four  of 
which  will  be  welcome  to  many  ot  us  as  old  friends.  The 
name  of  idyls  is  so  far  appropriate,  that  from  beginning 
to  end  Mr.  Kingsley  takes  us  out  under  the  open  sky  and 
tells  us  of  the  delights  of  a  country  life  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  can  hardly  confine  itself  within  the  bounds  of  prose. 
And  if  it  be  considered  necessary  in  point  of  form  for 
idyls  to  have  some  intermixture  of  dialogue,  that  condi¬ 
tion  is  satisfied  by  an  unfortunate  painter  from  Ix)ndon, 
who  is  introduced  in  Mr.  Kingsley’s  glorification  of  North 
Devon  to  have  his  cultivated  conceit  knocked  out  of  him. 
He  is  generally  addressed  as  well  beloved,  which  must  have 
made  the  process  much  more  disagreeable.  We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  he  took  it  all  in  good  part,  and  at  last 
plucked  up  courage  to  fraternize  with  the  men  of  Clovelly 
and  sing  a  good  song  on  the  homeward  cruise  from  Lundy 
Island.  That  curious  bit  of  England,  asserted  by  local 
tradition  to  lielong  to  no  county  in  particular,  is  exhaust¬ 
ively  defined  by  Mr.  Kingsley  as  a  lighthouse- liearing  island. 
Both  in  nature  and  in  his  writing  its  barrenness  is  effec¬ 
tive  in  setting  off  the  rich  beauty  of  Clovelly,  which  happily 
has  not  been  impaired  by  buildings  or  otherwise  during 
the  twenty-four  years  that  have  passed  since  the  descrip¬ 
tion  before  us  was  written.  Even  the  daring  mind  of  a 
modern  speculative  builder  is  likely  to  think  twice  before 
it  commits  itself  to  making  a  marine  parade  up  a  narrow 
staircase  between  almost  vertical  clift's  in  a  place  where 
there  are  no  sands ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  Ilfracombe 
and  Westward  Ho  I  (which  latter  establishment  must  have 
made  the  name  of  &Ir.  Kingsley’s  romance  o<lious  in  his 
own  ears)  will  long  continue  to  act  as  effectual  tourist 
conductors,  and  avert  the  doom  of  respectability  from 
Clovelly.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Mr.  lUngsley 
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asserts  the  ri^ht  of  Bideford  Bay  to  be  esteemed  a  genu¬ 
ine  part  of  the  Atlantic  —  a  right  which  envious  persons 
who  have  made  a  voyage  to  America,  and  fancy  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  be  a  monopoly  of  big  steamers,  have  been  known 
to  doubt. 

In  this  and  the*  other  essays  we  find,  of  course,  all  the 
well-known  characteristics  of  the  writer,  among  others  his 
peculiar  way  of  expressing  his  dissent  from  Alfonso  of 
Castile.  Mr.  Kingsley  seems  to  be  always  on  the  point  of 
jumping  up  to  confute  that  undevout  astronomer  with 
some  such  assertion  as  this :  “  When  you  say  you  could 

have  got  the  world  better  made  if  you  had  been  there,  you 
talk  nonsense;  for  I  was  there  myself,  and  you  must  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you  it  was  very  well  made  indeed.”  How¬ 
ever,  the  joyous  and  healthy  optimism  with  which  Mr. 
Kingsley  interprets  the  designs  of  providence  is  as  far  as 
can  be  from  the  dogmatic  presumption  of  those  who  take 
upon  themselves  to  say  specifically  in  what  those  designs 
are  identical  with  their  own.  and  to  warn  all  persons 
against  meddling  with  them  whenever  they  want  to  main¬ 
tain  anything  which  cannot  be  made  to  appear  just  or 
reasonable  by  any  ordinary  means.  And  sometimes,  as 
when  be  speaks  of  “the  magnificent  fecundity  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  imagination,”  he  clothes  this  turn  of  thought  in  a 
daring  eloquence  which  is  its  own  sufficient  apology.  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  comes  in  likewi.se  for  a  share  of 
good-natured  approval.  “  Locomotion  is  regarded  as  an 
evil  by  our  Litany.  The  Litany,  ?s  usual,  is  right.  ‘  Those 
who  travel  by  land  or  sea  ’  [.s/c,  but  the  words  of  the  Ivit- 
any  are  “  or  by  water,”  without  any  exception  express  or 
implied  in  favor  of  fresh  water]  are  to  be  objects  of  our 
pity  and  our  prayers ;  and  I  do  pity  them."  It  may  be 
necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  was  written  be¬ 
fore  the  perils  of  railway  travelling  had  attained  their 
present  importance.  If  Mr.  Kingsley  pitied  travellers  in 
1858,  what  must  he  do  now?  But  we  believe  he  would 
know  how  to  find  some  good  even  in  a  railway  collision  of 
the  latest  approved  pattern.  His  general  optimism  is  well 
brought  out  in  a  passage  early  in  this  volume,  where,  after 
describing  the  exciting  toil  of  mountain  fishing,  he  pro 
ceeds  thus ;  — 

What  matter  (to  a  minute  philosopher  at  least)  if,  after  two 
hours  of  such  enjoyment  as  that,  he  goes  down  again  into  the 
world  of  man  with  empty  creel,  or  with  a  dozen  pounders  and 
two-fiounders,  shorter,  gamer,  and  redder-fleshed  than  ever  came 
out  of  Thames  or  Kennett  f  What  matter?  If  he  hasnotcaught  | 
them,  be  might  have  caught  them  ;  be  has  been  catching  them 
in  imagination  all  the  wa^  up;  and  if  he  be  a  minute  philoso- 
hcr  ho  bolds  that  there  is  no  falser  proverb  than  that  devil's 
catitude  ;  “  Blessed  is  he  who  expecieih  nothing,  for  he  shall 
not  be  disappointed.”  Say,  rather.  Blessed  is  he  who  expcct- 
eth  everything,  for  he  enjoys  everything  once  at  least :  and  if  it 
falls  out  true,  twice  also. 

Another  mark  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s  writing  is  a  certain 
genial  rambling  which  we  like  well  enough  for  its  own 
sake,  but  to  which  we  are  disposed  to  bear  a  grudge  for 
the  sake  of  its  imitators.  The  author  of  these  essays  has 
indirectly  given  occa^ion  for  weaker  writers  to  inflict  much 
dreary  incoherence  on  makind ;  and  we  are  kept  from  re¬ 
senting  it  only  by  a  rooted  objection  to  extending  the 
principle  of  consequential  responsibility,  and  by  remember¬ 
ing  that  the  writers  in  question  would  have  gone  astray 
in  blind  imitation  of  some  other  model  if  this  had  been 
wanting.  The  rambling  tendency  is  perhaps  most  in  place 
when  Mr.  Kingsley  conducts  us  across  France  “  from  ocean 
to  sea,”  »■  e.,  from  Biarritz  to  Cette;  and  flashes  before 
us  in  rapid  succession  visions  of  the  Peninsular  War,  the 
Pyrenees,  shining  out  from  under  a  lifting  cloud,  the  pecul¬ 
iar  chilly  hurricane  of  Provence  known  as  the  mistral. 
Also  he  tell  us,  as  one  having  authority,  what  we  must  be¬ 
lieve  and  what  we  need  not  l^lieve  of  the  things  to  be  seen 
and  heard  of  in  those  parts.  One  modern  fact  of  which  he 
is  positive  is  that  the  town  of  Narbonne  is  “  of  a  filth  un¬ 
speakable.”  That  being  so,  we  choose  to  believe,  whether 
we  may  or  not,  in  the  legendary  Narbonne  whereof  Victor 
Hugo  telli}  us  in  the  “  Ldgende  des  Sifecles.”  For  as  Char¬ 
lemagne  came  back  from  Spain,  sad  at  the  loss  of  Roland 
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and  his  peers,  he  looked  and  saw  a  strong  city  on  a  hill, 
all  bright  with  metal-roofed  towers,  and  on  the  donjon  in 
the  midst  a  diamond  like  the  sun.  And  he  called  on  his 
vassals  and  men  of  war  one  after  the  other  to  go  up  and 
take  the  city,  and  possess  it  for  their  reward  ;  but  one  was 
weary,  another  was  sick,  another  said  he  would  fain  be 
back  in  a  land  where  men  eat  bread,  and  another  had 
possessions  enough  elsewhere.  Then  Charlemagne  spoke 
in  his  wrath,  and  bade  them  go  home  for  a  crew  of  false 
cowards ;  and  the  herdsmen  far  out  in  the  woods  deemed 
that  it  thundered.  But  then  came  forth  from  the  ranks  a 
oung  man  whom  they  called  Aymerillot,  and  besought  the 
ing  tor  the  gift  no  man  would  take :  — 

Je  viuns  voiis  demandcr  ce  dont  pas  un  ne  veut : 

L’honneur  d’etre,  o  mon  roi,  si  Dieu  ne  m’Hbandonne, 

L’homme  dont  on  dira;  C’est  luiqui  prit  Narbonne. 

And  when  the  king  asked  his  name,  he  said  he  was  Aymery, 
a  poor  landless  bachelor :  —  • 

Deux  Hards  couvriraient  fort  bien  toutes  roes  terres, 

Mnis  tout  le  grand  cici  bleu  n’emplirait  pas  nion  coeur. 

.I’entrerai  dans  Narbonne  et  je  serai  vainqueur. 

Aprbs,  je  chatierai  les  raillcurs,  s’il  en  reste. 

So  the  light  came  back  to  Charlemagne’s  face,  and  he  said, 
“  Go,  my  son  :  ”  and  the  next  day  Aymery  took  Narbonne. 
Mr.  Kingsley  will  pardon  us  for  a  digression  on  which  we 
should  not  have  ventured  without  the  precedent  furnished 
by  his  own  references  to  Napier,  and  which  is  so  far  to  the 
purpose  that  it  shows  some  poetry  in  the  past  of  Narbonne 
to  set  off  against  its  evil  smells  in  the  present 

Any  mountaineer  who  wants  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Mr 
Kingsley  may  find  a  very  pretty  one  in  the  “  Chalk-Stream 
Studies,”  where  the  author  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
mountain-hating  friend  all  the  disagreeable  and  irreverent 
things  he  could  think  of.  These  are  not  meant  to  call  forth 
serious  answers,  and  we  ofier  none ;  but  we  cannot  help 
observing  that  any  Englishman,  “jolly  honest  fellow” 
though  he  may  be,  who  ”  follows  his  first  instinct  on  seeing 
a  snow  alp,”  and  attempts  by  the  light  of  nature  “to  scram¬ 
ble  up  it  and  smoke  his  cigar  upon  the  top,”  will  probably 
look  back  on  the  experiment,  if  there  is  any  of  him  left  to 
look  back,  with  a  considerably  increased  respect  for  “  those 
abominable  stone-heaps.”  We  are  willing,  however,  to 
accept  this  last  phrase  in  a  limited  applicalioh.  The  most 
enthusiastic  lover  of  the  glaciers  can  ue.sire  no  better  name 
for  the  moraines. 

Coming  down  from  above  the  superior  limit  of  human 
habitation  to  the  inferior  limit,  where  man  contrives  to 
maintain  dry  land  below  the  sea-level,  we  have  still  to 
notice  the  very  interesting  paper  on  the  Fens.  Whatever 
the  mountaineers  may  say,  Mr.  Kingsley  has  at  any  rate 
secured  the  good-will  of  the  fen  men  by  his  description  of 
their  work :  — 

No  one  has  ever  seen  a  fcn-bnnk  break  without  honoring  the 
stern  quiet  temper  which  there  is  in  these  men,  when  the  north¬ 
easter  IS  howling  above,  the  spring-tide  roaring  outside,  the 
brimming  tide-way  lapping  up  to  the  dyke-top,  or  flying  over  in 
sheets  of  sprav  ;  when  round  the  one  fatal  thread  which  is  trick¬ 
ling  over  the  dyke  —  or  worse,  through  some  forgotten  rat’s  hole 
in  its  side — hundreds  of  men  are  clustered,  without  tumult, 
without  complaint,  marshalled  under  their  employers,  fighting 
the  brute  powers  of  nature,  not  fur  their  employers’  sake  alone, 
but  for  the  sake  of  their  own  year’s  labor  and  their  own  year’s 
bread.  The  sheep  have  been  driven  off  the  land  below ;  the 
cattle  stand  ranged  shivering  on  high  dykes  inland  ;  they  will  be 
saved  in  punts,  if  the  worst  befall.  But  a  hundred  spades, 
wielded  by  practised  hands,  cannot  stop  that  tiny  rat-hole.  The 
trickle  becomes  a  rush  —  the  rush  a  roaring  waterfall.  The 
dyke-top  trembles  —  gives.  The  men  make  efforts,  desperate, 
dangerous,  as  of  sailors  in  a  wreck,  with  fagots,  hurdles,  sedge, 
turf :  but  the  bank  will  break ;  and  slowly  they  draw  off ;  sullen, 
but  uncomplaining;  beaten,  but  nut  conquered.  A  new  cry 
rises  among  them.  Up,  to  save  yonder  sluice ;  that  will  save 
yonder  lode ;  that  again  yonder  farm  ;  that  again  some  other 
lode,  some  other  farm,  far  Wk  inland,  but  gue.>scd  at  instantly 
by  men  who  have  studied  from  their  youth,  as  the  necessity  of 
their  existence,  the  labyrinthine  drainage  of  lands  which  are  all 
below  the  water  level,  and  where  the  inner  lands,  in  many  cases. 
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ire  lower  still  than  those  outside.  So  they  hurry  away  to  the 
nearest  farm  ;  the  teams  are  harnessed,  the  wnj;on8  filled,  and 
drawn  down  and  emptied  ;  the  beer-cans  round  cheerily,  and 
the  men  work  with  a  sort  of  savage  joy  at  being  able  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  if  not  all,  and  stop  the  sluice  on  which  so  much  depends. 
As  for  the  outer  land,  it  is  gone  past  hope  ;  through  the  breach 
pours  a  roaring  salt  cataract,  digging  out  a  hole  on  the  inside  of 
the  hank,  which  remains  as  a  deep  sullen  pond  for  years  to  come. 
Hundreds,  thousands  of  pounds  are  lost  already,  past  all  hope. 
Be  it  so,  then.  At  the  ne.xt  neap,  perhaps,  they  will  be  able  to 
mend  thedyke,  and  pump  the  water  out ;  and  begin  again,  beaten 
but  not  conquered,  the  same  everlasting  light  with  wind  and 
wave  which  their  forefathers  have  wagetl  for  now  eight  hundred 
years. 

This  passage  being  in  Mr.  Kingsley’s  best  manner,  we  may 
6tly  conclude  with  it.  There  are  other  things,  indeed, 
which  tempt  us  to  say  something  of  them  :  especially  his 
jubilation,  entitled  “  A  Charm  of  Birds,”  over  the  spring 
song  of  the  birds  in  the  country,  in  which  he  protests 
stoutly  against  the  arrogance  of  featherless  bipeds  who 
disparage  the  wits  of  feathered  hipeds  by  the  name  of  “  in¬ 
stinct.”  But  it  must  suflice  to  have  put  the  reader  on  the 
track. 


TOO  CAREFUL  BY  HALF. 

Wk  were  a  party  of  lour — four  workingmen  —  two  of 
us  engaged  in  the  works  of  Culvert  Brothers,  engine  mak¬ 
ers,  of  (irubtown,  and  the  other  two  employed  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  of  Messrs.  Staples  and  Company,  of  the  same  place. 
We  had  all  four  managed,  with  some  difficulty,  to  get  our 
yearly  holiday  of  a  fortnight,  at  the  same  time,  and  had  ar¬ 
ranged  to  make  a  walking  expedition  through  the  Lake 
Country,  by  way  both  of  getting  a  present  enjoyment,  and 
also  of  laying  up  a  pleasant  memory  to  look  back  to  in  after 
years.  We  meant,  besides  going  through  the  Lake  Country, 
to  get  a  sniff  of  the  sea,  by  visiting  the  little  coast  town  of 
Allonby.  Before  saying  anything  about  our  excursion, 
however,  it  is  only  right  and  proper  that  I  should  here  set 
down  our  names.  Our  party,  then,  consisted  of  Matthew 
Moonside  and  John  Barnacle  —  they  were  the  two  in  the 
employ  of  Culvert  Brothers — George  Eiitwistle  and  my¬ 
self,  Gideon  Crook,  at  your  service. 

And  now  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  say  something  at 
starting  about  the  first- mentioned  member  of  cur  little 
party,  Matthew  Moonside,  namely.  Well,  he  was  just 
simply  the  most  remarkable  man,  of  his  position,  in  all 
Grubtown,  a  large  place,  with  plenty  of  clever  fellows  liv¬ 
ing  in  it.  He  was  a  mechanical  genius,  and  had  given  so 
many  proofs  of  his  ability  in  that  line,  that  he  had  got  quite 
a  reputation  all  about  the  town,  and  farther  off,  too ;  while 
with  his  employers  he  stood  as  high  as  might  be  expected 
of  a  man  who,  by  the  improvements  which  he  had  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  working  of  their  machinery,  had  saved  them 
6rst  and  last  a  powerful  deal  of  money.  Indeed,  he  was 
always  inventing,  always  making  contrivances  which  saved 
time  and  labor,  striking  out  something  new  and  original 
perpetually. 

And  yet  with  all  this,  and  although  his  inventions  were 
invariably  of  a  most  practical-  and  rational  sort,  he  was 
himself  in  his  manner  of  life  the  very  most  unpractical, 
absent-minded,  eccentric  fellow  that  you  would  meet  with 
anywhere.  He  really  seemed  to  live  in  the  clouds  —  we 
who  were  his  intimates  used  to  corrupt  his  name  into 
“Mooney  ” —  and  half  his  time  did  not  appear  in  the  least 
to  know  what  he  was  doing,  which  led  to  his  getting  info 
the  queerest  scrapes  and  difficulties  imaginable.  With  all 
this,  he  was  the  most  affectionate  and  winning  fellow.  I 
wish  1  knew  how  to  draw,  that  I  might  do  a  likeness  of  his 
handsome  face,  with  that  far-off  look  about  the  eyes,  which 
some  of  those  who  knew  him  best  used  offen  to  comment 
apon. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  this  absent-mindedness  and  wool¬ 
gathering  habit  of  Mooney’s  would  have  ma'tered  much 
more,  and  done  him  much  greater  injury,  if  it  had  not  hap¬ 
pened  that  he  was  always  tended  and  looked  after  by  the 
most  loving  and  affectionate  wife  that  ever  any  man  had. 


I  don’t  suppose  that  Moonside  quite  knew  what  that  woman 
was  to  him,  though  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
was  very  fond  and  proud  of  her.  Still  I  don’t  think  —  be¬ 
cause  of  that  very’  absent-mindedness  of  his —  that  he  was 
fully  aware  how  much  better  his  house  was  looked  after, 
and  his  children  cared  for,  than  were  the  houses  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  most  of  his  friends  and  associates.  The  fact  is, 
that  his  wife,  besides  being  naturally  a  good  manager  and 
a  sensible  woman,  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated 
her  husband,  believing  in  him  in  spite  of  his  queer  ways, 
and  loving  him  with  all  her  heart.  I  shall  never  forget,  on 
the  morning  of  our  starting  on  our  excursion,  the  state  that 
{  this  same  Janet  Moonside  was  in  about  parting  from 
Matthew.  She  entreated  all  of  us  to  be  very  careful  of 
“  her  Matthew,”  though  for  this  there  was  little  necessity, 
George  Entwistle  and  myself  —  not  to  mention  Moonside’s 
more  intimate  friend  and  companion,  John  Barnacle  —  all 
setting  a  high  value  on  Moonside,  as,  indeed,  everybody 
did  who  knew  him  at  all  well.  It  was  quite  early  morning 
still  when  we  got  under  way’,  all  waving  our  hats  and  call¬ 
ing  out  •*  good-by  ”  to  our  friend’s  wife,  she  giving  direc- 
I  tions  to  Mooney  up  to  the  very  last,  and  loading  him  with 
;  provisions  enough  for  a  journey  across  the  Desert.  I  no- 
\  ticed,  too,  that  after  we  had  all  left,  she  called  back  John 
I  Barnacle,  and  seemed  to  be  impressing  on  him  something 
I  very  particular  indeed. 

The  members  of  our  little  party  all  got  on  very  comfort¬ 
ably  and  well  together  during  the  early  part  of  our  excur¬ 
sion,  and  all  seemed  for  a  time  to  promise  most  favorably. 
It  was  not  till  we  had  been  travelling  together  some  little 
time  that  any  interruption  to  the  cordiality  which  existed 
I  between  us  appeared  to  threaten,  and  when  it  did  so  the 
I  interruption  seemed  likely  to  come  from  the  quarter  from 
which,  of  all  others,  it  might  have  been  the  least  antici¬ 
pated.  There  appeared,  in  short,  a  likelihood  of  some¬ 
thing  almost  approaching  to  discord,  arising  between 
Matthew  Moonside  and  his  friend  .John  Barnacle. 

It  was  one  of  the  especial  characteristics  of  our  friend 
Mooney,  and  it  was  no  doubt  one  which  was  intimately 
connected  with  his  inventiveness  and  thoughtfulness,  that 
he  would  at  times  take  a  fancy  fur  being  alone,  and  getting 
away  for  awhile  from  all  his  companions,  be  they  who  they 
might.  On  general  occasions,  Mooney  was  sociable  enough, 
and  as  fond  of  smoking  his  pipe,  and  having  a  chat  with 
his  friends,  as  anybody,  but  at  other  times  he  seemed  to 
feel  a  positive  necessity  of  being  alone.  I  had  never  any 
doubt  that  this  was  not  because  of  any  unsocial  thing  in  his 
nature,  but  because  of  his  wanting  to  think  quietly  over 
those  inventions  and  mechanical  contrivances  of  which  his 
head  was  always  full.  Indeed,  all  his  companions  were 
ready  to  fall  into  this  mood  of  his  in  a  general  way  ;  but  on 
this  occasion  there  was  an  exception,  and  it  was  furnished 
by  no  other  than  the  above-mentioned  John  Barnacle. 

'  There  never  was  anything  like  the  way  in  which  during 
this  journey  of  ours  he  stuck  to  our  friend  Moonside.  He 
never  left  him,  and  if  by  chance  Mooney  did  suceeed  for  a 
short  time  in  getting  away  from  his  companion.ship — for 
it  very  soon  became  evident,  both  to  Entwistle  and  myself, 
that  Mooney  did  sometimes  make  strenuous  efforts  to  get 
away  from  his  friend  —  Barnacle  would  complain  in  the 
most  serious  manner  of  Moonside's  unsociableness,  and 
hold  himself  up  as  a  martyr  becau.se  of  it.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  in  becoming  evident  who  was  the  real  martyr  in 
their  case.  They  used  both  —  Matthew  Moonside  on  the 
one  part,  and  John  Barnacle  on  the  other  —  to  come  to  me 
with  their  complaints. 

“It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing,”  says  Moonside  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  confidence  to  me  on  this  subject, 
made  while  we  were  walking  up  and  down  the  little  lawn 
in  front  of  our  quarters  at  Allonby,  “  but  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me,  get  away  from  our  friend  Barnacle  for  so  much 
as  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  No  doubt  he’s  a  very  good  fel¬ 
low,  and  he  and  I  are  close  friends,  and  have  been  so  for 
years  ;  but  really  one  can  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
He  never  leaves  me  alone,  and  I  want  to  be  alone  some¬ 
times  in  onler  to  think  out  several  important  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  that  patent  which  I  want  to  take  out,  and  all 
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the  details  cf  which  1  had  intended  to  get  thoroughly  hold 
of  in  the  course  of  this  holiday  of  ours.  The  way  in  which 
he  sticks  to  me  amounts  to  a  positive  annoyance.” 

“I’m  quite  sure,”  says  I,  “that  he  has  no  intention  of 
annoying  you.” 

“  I  dare  say  not,”  replies  Moonside,  “  but  he  does,  never¬ 
theless.  It  actually  seems,  only  of  course  I  know  that  can¬ 
not  be,  as  if  he  was  watching  me.  Why,  I  can  see  him  at 
the  window  now;  he  is  pretending  to  examine  the  pros¬ 
pect,  but  I  know  perfectly  well  that  I  am  the  real  object  of 
his  scrutiny.  I’ll  try  and  give  him  the  slip  though,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mooney  ;  “  1 11  go  through  the  house  and  out  at  the 
back  dOor,  and  so  get  to  the  beach  by  a  roundabout  way, 
but  jou’ll  see  he’ll  be  after  me  long  before  I  can  get  there.” 

He  had  hardly  disappeared  through  the  house  when 
down  comes  liarnacle  from  his  post  of  observation. 

“  What’s  become  of  Moonside  'i  ”  cries  he,  directly  he 
gets  within  my  hearing. 

“  How  should  I  know  ?  ”  I  replied,  willing  to  assist  cur 
scientitic  friend’s  escape.  “  He’s  about  somewhere,  I  sup¬ 
pose.” 

“  What  a  fellow  he  is,”  says  Barnacle,  with  an  air  of 
intense  vexation.  “  He’s  always  getting  away  like  this 
just  when  one  wants  him.  Most  annoying,  really.” 

“  He’ll  be  here  again  presently,”  I  said.  “  What  do  you 
want  with  him  ?  ” 

“It’s  something  very  particular  Ijwant  to  talk  to  him 
about.” 

“  Well,  but  won’t  it  keep  ?  ” 

“  No,  it  won’t  keep.”  .\nd  otf  he  bolted  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  another  word  on  my  part ;  and  soon  after,  looking 
down  toward.s  the  beach,  I  saw  that  Barnacle  had  succeeded 
in  carrying  his  point.  He  had  got  hold  of  his  prey,  and 
was  sticking  to  him  as  close  as  ever. 

One  day  Mooney  came  to  me  almost  desperate. 

“I  really  don’t  think  I  can  stand  this  any  longer,”  he 
groaned.  “  You’ve  no  conception  what  Barnacle  is.  I 
had  no  conception  of  it  myself  till  now.  Up  to  the  time  of 
our  starting  on  this  expedition  he  had  never  gone  on  in 
this  way.  I  used  to  see  a  goo<l  deal  of  him,  of  course,  both 
when  we  were  at  the  factory  and  at  other  times,  but  noth¬ 
ing  like  this.  You  saw  yourself  how  he  pursued  me  the 
other  day  when  I  got  away  to  the  beach  by  the  back  way. 
Well,  that’s  only  a  specimen.  The  beach  is  an  open  sort 
of  place,  and  there’s  not  much  chance  of  keeping  out  of 
sight,  though  I  have  tried  among  the  rocks  round  the  north 
point  often  enough,  but  the  other  day  I  did  get  aw.ay  and 
made  fora  little  wood  up  the  country  which  I  had  observed, 
and  where  I  thought  I  might  hide  to  some  purpose,  and  get 
an  opportunity  of  developing  some  plans  for  a  wool-cardin" 
machine,  which  I  had  been  thinking  over  lately.  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  I  had  been  in  my  hiding-place  about  half  an 
hour ;  I  had  got  all  my  papers  scattered  round  me,  and 
with  my  writing-case  and  instruments  was  fairly  at  work,' 
when  1  heard,  suddenly,  a  rustling  among  the  leaves,  and, 
looking  round,  there  was  Barnacle’s  grinning  face  —  for 
the  provoking  part  of  it  is  that  he’s  always  in  a  good 
humor — hemmed  in  by  a  framework  of  boughs,  and  wear¬ 
ing  an  expression  of  the  most  perfect  self-complacency  and 
triumph.  There  was  an  end  of  my  calculations.  All  my 
ideas  were  put  to  flight  by  that  invariable  formula  of  his, 

*  What  a  fellow  you  are  1  I’ve  been  looking  for  you  every¬ 
where.’  ” 

I  could  not  help  laughing,  but  poor  Mooney  took  it  in 
a  very  different  way. 

“  It’s  no  laughing  matter,”  he  said.  “  1  have  a  number 
of  letters  of  importance  to  write,  besides  all  sorts  of  calcu¬ 
lations  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make,  and  all  these 
things  require  that  I  should  be  alone.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  lock  yourself  up  in  your  bedroom  ?  ” 

I  asked,  thinking  I  had  hit  upon  a  solution  of  my  friend’s 
difficulties. 

“  Bedroom  !  ”  he  echoed.  “  That’s  the  most  hopeless 
place  of  all.  I’ve  tried  it,  and  before  I’ve  been  there  five 
minutes,  he  is  outside  the  door  with  the  usual  exclamation, 

*  What  a  fellow  you  are  1  ’  and  then  he  goes  on  telling  me 
what  a  6ne  day  it  is,  and  how  my  holiday  will  do  me  no 


good,  if  I  don’t  keep  out  of  doors  ;  and  even  if  I  get  him  to 
promise  me  half  an  hour’s  peace,  I  feel  entirely  unable  to 
settle  to  my  work,  because  I  know  he  won’t  keep  his  prom¬ 
ise  —  and  he  doesn’t. 

“  Why,  even  a  bathing-machine,”  continued  my  unfort¬ 
unate  friend,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  “  is  not  a  safe  re¬ 
treat,  though  you  would  naturally  suppose  it  would  be.  He 
either  takes  another,  as  soon  as  he  sees  me  go  into  one,  or 
else  he  sits  upon  the  steps  of  mine,  and  at  brief  intervals 
rattles  at  the  door,  and  roars  out,  *  Don’t  you  stop  in  the 
water  too  long,  or  you’ll  get  a  chill ;  ’  or  reminds  me  that 
the  coast  shelves  down  very  suddenly  here,  and  that  I  can’t 
swim 

“That  bathing-machine  failure  was  a  great  disajipoint- 
ment  to  me,”  Mooney  went  on,  “  for  I’d  great  hopt's  of  it  at 
first,  and  one  day,  after  telling  the  proprietor  not  to  hurr) 
me,  and  promising  to  pay  him  double  time  for  the  maebinv, 
I  shut  myself  up  in  one,  intending  only  to  remain  in  the 
water  about  a  minute,  come  out  again,  get  my  clothes  on, 
and  set  myself  quietly  to  work.  Would  you  believe  it, 
that  fellow  had  been  on  the  watch  as  usual,  had  observed 
how  short  a  time  I  stayed  in  the  water,  and  when  he  con¬ 
sidered  I  had  been  long  enough  to  have  finished  dressing, 
began  to  batter  at  the  door  with  all  bis  might.  At  first,  as 
the  sea  was  making  a  good  deal  of  noise,  I  thought  1  might 
pretend  not  to  hear  him  ;  but  that  wouldn’t  do  at  all.  ‘I 
say,’  he  bellows,  ‘  what  a  long  time  you  are.  Y ou’re  not 
taken  ill,  are  you  ?  ’  ‘  No,’  I  roared,  ‘  nothing  of  the  sort,’ 
For  awhile,  I  thought  I’d  got  rid  of  him  after  that,  but  in  a 
minute  or  two  he  was  at  the  door  again.  ‘  I  know  what  it 
is,’  he  says ;  ‘  you’ve  got  your  socks  wet,  and  can’t  pull 
them  on.  It’s  happened  to  me  often.  I’ll  tell  you  what 
you  do,’  he  screeches,  for  the  noise  made  by  the  waves 
made  anything  less  inaudible ;  ‘  don’t  attempt  to  get  them 
on,  but  slip  on  your  boots  without  them.  They’ll  soon  get 
dry  in  the  sun.’ 

“  The  bathing-machine,”  continued  Mooney,  “  was  no 
good  at  all,  nor  anything  else.  VVhy,  one  day  1  actnallr 
got  into  a  cave,  which  I  bad  observed  from  the  sea,  and  the 
entrance  to  which  was  under  water  at  high  tide,  and  en¬ 
sconcing  myself,  with  my  books  and  papers,  on  a  ledge  of 
rock,  which  was  high  and  dry,  thought  that  I  was  safe  at 
any  rate  for  six  hours.  Absurd  1  I  had  not  been  there 
half  an  hour,  when  a  boat  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern,  with  Barnacle,  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  sitting 
at  the  stern.  ‘  All  right,’  he  cried  ;  ‘you’re  saved  !  jump 
in.  Luckily'  enough,  I  was  on  the  cliff  opposite  there, 
amusing  myself  with  my  telescope,  and  I  saw  you  go  into 
the  cave,  just  before  the  tide  turned.  I’ve  made  all  the 
haste  1  could,  ami,  thank  goodness,  have  arrived  in  time  to 
save  you.’  It  was  in  vain  that  1  explained  that  I  was  (paite 
safe  on  my  perch,  and  rather  likeil  the  idea  of  stopping 
there.  He  would  hear  of  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  1  was 
obliged  to  get  into  the  boat  and  abandon  my  retreat,  as 
Barnacle  would  only  allow  me  to  stay  on  condition  that  he 
and  the  boat  and  the  boatman  should  remain  too. 

“  I  think,  however.  I’ve  hit  ujxjn  a  plan,”  Mooney  went 
on  after  a  short  pause,  “  which  will  give  me  a  few  hours  to 
myself,  and  that  will  be  enough  for  my  present  purpose,  1 
shall  want  your  help  and  Entwistle’s  though,  in  carrying  it 
out.  I  have  hired  a  dog-cart,  and  am  going  to  drive  out 
to-morrow  morning  to  a  village  about  nine  miles  off,  where 
I  intend  to  spend  the  day,  not  coming  back  till  quite  late 
in  the  evening.  The  only  difficulty  is  the  getting  off;  1 
have  arranged  to  make  an  early  start,  but  I  don’t  feel  se¬ 
cure  of  Barnacle’s  not  being  on  the  watch,  and  I  want  you 
to  keep  him  engaged  somehow  or  other,  till  I  am  fairly  off. 
I  shall  direct  my  driver  to  have  everything  reaily,  and  to 
put  the  horse  into  the  vehicle  in  the  coach-house,  out  of 
siglit.  We  can  get  into  the  dog-cart  in  the  coach-house, 
have  the  doors  opened  only  at  the  last  moment,  and  then 
make  a  bolt  of  it.” 

I  promised  Mooney  that  I  would  afford  him  all  the  help 
I  could,  though  I  own  that  I  felt  considerable  misgivings 
as  to  my  chances  of  being  of  any  use. 

Well,  next  morning,  Entwistle  and  I,  having  first  seen 
Moonside  safely  secreted  in  the  coach-house,  got  bold  of 
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Barnacle,  who,  early  as  it  was,  was  up  and  stirring,  and 
drawing  him  to  the  front  door  of  the  house  —  he  wouldn’t 
come  any  farther —  made  a  proposal  to  him  that  we  should 
all  three  go  out  fishing  in  the  bay.  I  knew  that  Barnacle 
was  fond  of  sea-fishing,  and  thought  that,  by  this  means, 
we  should  have  at  least  some  chance  of  tempting  him  out 
of  the  house. 

“  And  Moonside  ?  ”  he  asked,  at  once. 

Well,  you  know,  he’s  but  a  bad  sailor,”  I  replied,  “  and 
wouldn't  enjoy  it.  We  could  leave  him  here  to  his  own 
devices.” 

“  Leave  him  to  his  own  devices  !  ”  replied  Barnacle,  in  a 
voice  of  dismay.  “  Oh  dear,  no!  that  would  never  do  — 
never  do  at  all !  ” 

“  Never  do  V  ”  I  repeated,  “  and  why  not  ?  Tell  me,”  I 
continued,  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  emancipate 
my  unhappy  friend,  “  don’t  you  think  that  a  man  —  and 
especially  a  man  like  Mconside,  whose  mind  is  always  full 
of  all  sorts  of  big  schemes  —  sometimes  likes  to  be  alone  V 
Don’t  you  think  you  might  leave  him  to  himself  occasion¬ 
ally  for  a  little  while  ?  ” 

“Leave  him  to  himself  I”  echoed  Barnacle,  looking  at 
me  with  an  air  of  great  consternation.  “  Leave  him  to 
himself  1  —  but  what’s  that  ?  ”  he  cried,  in  the  same  breath ; 
and,  turning  about,  he  rushed  through  the  house  into  the 
yard  at  the  back,  from  which  region  the  most  infernal  noise 
and  clatter  conceivable  was  at  this  moment  proceeding. 

I  cast  one  despairing  look  at  Entwistle,  and  then  we 
both  ran  off  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds  came. 
Their  origin  was  soon  explained.  That  elaborate  precau 
tion  of  poor  Mooney’s,  of  having  the  horse  put  into  the 
dog-cart  in  the  coach-house,  had  entirely  defeated  itself. 
The  place  was  of  small  dimensions,  and  encumbered  with 
all  sorts  of  objects,  which  had  been  stowed  away  there  to 
be  out  of  the  way,  so  that  only’  a  very  narrow  space  was 
left,  through  whic'n  the  vehicle  containing  our  friend  and 
the  driver  had  to  be  steered,  in  order  to  reach  the  yard  in 
which  the  building  was  situated.  The  horse,  whicn  was  a 
young  one,  had  jumped  aside  at  starting,  and  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  jamming  the  conveyance  to  which  it  was  attached 
between  a  plough,  which  stood  on  one  side  of  the  coach¬ 
house,  and  a  cart  on  the  other,  straightway  proceeded  to 
indulge  in  a  series  of  rearings  and  flounderings,  which  had 
reduced  those  sounds  of  stamping  and  clattering  which 
ad  caught  the  attention  of  the  vigilant  Barnacle. 

The  animal  was  soon  reduced  to  order,  and  the  dog-cart 
speedily  extricated  and  brought  out  into  the  yard  ;  but, 
alas  I  for  poor  Mooney’s  deeply-laid  scheme  I  Barnacle 
was  up  in  the  back  seat  of  the  vehicle  almost  before  it  was 
fairly  out  of  the  coach-house.  Poor  Mooney  cast  one  de 
•pairing  glance  at  us  as  he  listened  to  his  friend’s  expostu¬ 
lations. 

“  What  had  he  been  about  to  do  ?  Where  was  he  going, 
without*  telling  anybody  V  It  should  not  be,  however. 
That  horse  was  obviously  dangerous.  lie  (Barnacle)  knew 
•omething  of  the  management  of  horses,  and  out  of  that 
yard  they  should  not  stir  unless  he  went  with  them, 
mounted  there  on  the  back  seat,  ready  to  jump  down  on 
any  emergency,  and  run  to  the  animal’s  head.” 

Of  course,  he  carried  his  point,  and  remained  on  his' 
perch.  As  the  dog-cart  drove  off,  ho  turned  round  and 
winked  at  us  who  stayed  behind,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
which  was  exasperating  in  the  extreme. 

When  they  came  back,  late  in  the  evening.  Barnacle  pro¬ 
nounced  that  they  had  had  a  most  delightfiu  excursion,  but 
poor  Mooney  had  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject.  One 
would  have  thought  that  this  was  to  be  the  climax  of  the 
persecution  which  our  friend  was  destined  to  endure  from 
his  companion’s  afifectionate  adherence,  but  it  was  not; 
worse  was  to  come. 

After  we  had  stayed  a  little  while  at  Allonby,  we  set  off* 
on  our  return  journey,  making  our  w^  towards  home 
through  a  different  portion  of  the  Lake  Country  from  that 
by  which  we  had  travelled  when  outward  bound. 

One  reason  of  our  taking  the  direction  which  we  chose 
was,  that  we  might  pay  a  visit  at  the  houie  of  a  certain 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorneycrofl,  who  had  an  estate  in  a  beauti¬ 


ful  part  of  the  country,  not  far  from  Ulswater.  Mr.  Thorn- 
cycroft  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Culvert  Brothers, 
though  his  name  did  not  appear  in  the  business,  and  be 
and  his  wife,  who  had  always  had  a  high  opinion  of  Moon- 
side’s  abilities,  had  insisted,  when  they  heard  of  the  excur¬ 
sion  which  he  was  going  to  make  in  the  Lake  District, 

!  that  he  and  his  friends  should  spend  a  night  or  two  at 
i  their  house.  Mrs.  Thorneycroft  had,  moreover,  —  as  I 
I  heard  afterwards,  —  intimated  to  our  ingenious  friend,  that 
I  there  was  a  point  connected  with  certain  improvements  in 
'•  the  house  about  which  she  wished  to  consult  him,  and  as  to 
I  which  he  was  particularly  well  (jualified  to  give  an  opinion. 

I  She  mentioned  at  the  same  time,  that  what  she  had  in  con- 
j  templation  was  to  be  kept  a  secret,  as  it  was  intended  as  a 
'  surprise  for  Mr.  Thorneycroft. 

I  We  found  ourselves  (juite  in  clover  at  Lakeside,  which 
was  the  name  of  Mr.  Thorneycroft’s  place.  Everything 
was  good  and  well-arranged  about  the  place,  our  qiiarters 
!  were  delightful,  and  the  eating  and  drinking  unexception- 
1  able ;  so  that  we  all  enjoyed  ourselves  immensely'  —  all, 

'  that  is,  except  friend  Barnacle,  who  now  found  it  much 
more  difficult  titan  he  bad  previously  done  to  keep  his 
companion  Moonside  in  view.  The  fact  is,  that  it  was  very 
evident  that  the  position  occupied  by  our  ingenious  friend 
in  the  estimation  of  our  entertainers  was  very  different 
from  that  accorded  to  the  rest  of  us.  Mr.  and  Airs.  Thorn¬ 
eycroft  were  perfectly  kind  and  hospitable  to  every  one  of 
us,  and  in  all  things  locked  after  our  comforts,  and  even 
our  enjoyments.  Still  it  was  Moonside  whom  they  evi¬ 
dently  wanted,  and  it  was  for  his  sake  that  all  the  other 
memliers  of  the  party  were  made  welcome.  To  Entwistle 
and  myself  this  .seemed  only  natural,  and  we  fell  into  the 
arrangement  quite  easily ;  but  Barnacle  did  not  a  bit 
relish  so  great  a  difference  being  made  between  him  and 
his  mate,  and,  above  all,  did  not  like  the  occasional  sepa¬ 
ration  which  took  place  between  them,  when  Air.  Thorney¬ 
croft  would  carry  Moonside  off  to  look  at  his  outbuildings, 
and  give  an  opinion  as  to  how  they  might  be  more  con¬ 
veniently  arranged ;  or  when  Airs.  Thorneycroft  would 
lay  claim  to  a  share  of  the  engineer’s  attention  for  her  own 
schemes,  and  especially  for  that  one  as  to  which  she  had 
originally  applied  to  him  for  advice. 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  last,  that  circumstances 
occurred  which  at  last  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  led 
to  a  regular  quarrel  between  the  two  friends. 

Air.  Thorneycroft  had  kept  our  man  of  genius  to  himself 
during  the  whole  morning  of  the  second  day  of  our  stay  at 
Lakeside,  consulting  him  about  the  construction  of  at  sort 
of  rude  lift,  for  conveying  hay  and  corn  up  into  a  kind  of 
granary,  which  was  above  the  stables,  where  all  such 
stores  were  kept.  He  kept  him,  in  fact,  so  long,  that  Airs. 
Thorneycroft,  who  had  her  own  scheme,  which  she  was 
bent  on  carrying  into  execution,  at  last  became  impatient, 
and,  aided  and  abetted  by  her  sister,  .fairly  carried  Moon¬ 
side  off  from  the  stable-yard,  where  he  had  been  victimized 
by  Air.  Thorneycroft,  and  insisted  on  his  accompanying 
her  sister  and  herself  into  the  house  forthwith. 

“  And  mind,”  the  lady  said,  “  nobody  else  is  to  come  at 
all,  because  we  are  going  to  consult  about  something  very 
mysterious.” 

Air.  Thorneycroft  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled, 
and  the  lady,  who  was  pretty,  and  completely  spoiled  by 
her  husband,  was  allowed  to  nave  her  way. 

Airs.  Thorneycroft’s  project  was  on  a  very  grand  scale, 
and  took  quite  a  long  time  to  explain. 

“You  see  this  dining-table.  Air.  Aloonside'f”  she  said. 
They  were  standing  before  one  of  circular  shape,  the 
centre  of  which  remained  always  the  same;  the  table, 
when  it  had  to  be  enlarged,  having  additional  pieces  — 
each  a  segment  of  a  circle  —  added  all  round  its  outer  cir¬ 
cumference.  The  room  in  which  the  table  stood  was  a 
very  handsome  one,  of  a  square  shape,  and  communicating 
with  a  splendid  conservatory,  full  of  the  rarest  and  most 
beautiful  plants. 

“  You  see  this  dining-table,”  repeatetl  Airs.  Thorneycroft. 
“  It  is  nothing  as  it  is  hut  an  ordinary  round  expanding 
table ;  but  I  want  to  make  it  something  more.  I  want  to 
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have  a  fountain,  a  delicious  trickling  fountain,  coming  out 
of  the  middle  of  it,  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  basin, 
with  gold  and  silver  fi;h  swimming  about  in  it.” 

Moonside  did  not  make  any  answer  just  at  first;  but 
first  taking  off  his  coat,  which  we  working  men  are  apt  to 
do  when  we  mean  business  of  any  kind,  he  got  under  the 
table,  and  examined  it  underneath,  and  then  tapped  on 
tbe  floor,  and  asked  —  still  under  the  table  —  whether 
there  was  a  high  service  of  water  in  the  house.  On  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he —  still  from  under  the  table 
—  pronounced  that  the  scheme  of  the  tabid-fountain  was 
entirely  feasible,  and  only  a  question  of  expense. 

“  Oh  you  charming  man,”  cried  both  the  ladies  at  once ; 
“  come  out  at  once  from  under  the  table,  and  tell  us  all  the 
particulars  of  bow  it's  to  be  done,  and  whether  it  can  be 
finished  in  time  for  a  dinner-party  which  we  have  arranged 
for  the  second  of  next  month.” 

Mooney  completed  his  survey  of  the  table,  and  coming 
out  from  underneath  it,  with  the  intention  of  answering 
this  question,  saw  —  saw  standing  behind  the  two  ladies, 
with  a  broad  grin  on  bis  countenance  —  his  friend  and  tor¬ 
mentor,  John  barnacle.  He  had  come  in  through  the 
French  window,  unperceived  by  the  ladies,  who  had  their 
backs  turned  in  that  direction,  and  of  course  unseen  by  his 
friend,  who  was  under  the  table.  He  had  heard  every 
word  that  had  been  spoken. 

“So  that's  your  little  game,  is  it?”  he  says,  smiling 
affably  ;  “  you  come  away  for  an  outing  with  your  friends, 
and  then  you  desert  them,  and  come  and  make  yourself 
agreeable  to  the  ladies  —  my  service  to  you  both  —  and  set 
to  work  arranging  fountains  on  dining-tables,  with  fish 
swimming  about  in  basins,  and  what  not,  for  all  the  world 
like  an  Arabian  Night’s  Entertainment.  I've  been  looking 
after  you  all  the  morning,  and  at  last  I  saw  you  going  in 
at  the  window,  and  so  1  thought  I’d  come  after  you,  and 
see  what  you  were  up  to.” 

Now  this  was  a  very  good  fellow,  who  wouldn’t  have 
said  anything  to  hurt  any  one  on  any  account,  if  he  had 
known.  Only  he  had  no  power  of  observing  what  was,  and 
what  was  not,  agreeable  to  those  he  was  with —  not  a  scrap 
of  what  is  called,  I  believe,  among  superior  people,  by  tbe 
name  of  tact.  He  was  not  long  in  being  made  aware  that 
he  had  put  his  foot  in  it. 

The  lady  of  the  house  gave  him  a  glance  which  was 
enough  to  freeze  the  marrow  in  his  bones,  and  then  turned 
round  upon  poor  Mooney,  who  had  been  so  “charming  ”  a 
moment  betore. 

“  Really,  Mr.  Moonside,”  she  said,  “  this  is  too  bad. 
Yon  should  keep  your  friends  under  better  control.  The 
whole  essence  of  this  scheme  of  mine  was  that  it  should  be 
kept  entirely  secret.  Now  that  this  pier.son  knows  about 
it,  it  might  as  well  have  been  told  to  tbe  town  crier,  and 
1  shall  certainly  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it,”  and 
with  that,  and  Ibllowed  closely  by  her  sister,  she  swept  out 
of  the  room. 

“  Well,”  said  the  unfortunate  Barnacle,  looking  afler 
them  in  the  extremest  l>ewilderment  and  dismay,  “  if  that 
doesn’t  beat  everything.” 

“  ‘  Beat  everything,*  ”  cried  Moonside  angrily,  for  his 
naturally  equable  temper  had  at  last  fairly  given  way,  “  I 
think  your  confounded  intrusiveness  and  impertinence 
beat  everything.  I  have  borne  all  this  too  long.  I  told 
you  this  very  morning  that  you  must  look  after  yourself 
to-day,  and  not  calculate  on  my  being  with  you.  1  told 

i^ou  that  this  lady  wanted  to  speak  with  me  about  some 
ittle  fancy  of  her  own,  which  she  did  not  want  talked 
about,  and  then  you  come  forcing  yourself  where  you’re 
not  wanted,  and  intruding  as  you’ve  been  doing  continually 
ever  since  we  started  on  this  expedition.  Ever  since  we 
came  away  from  Grubtown,”  continued  Moonside,  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  it  out  at  last,  “you’ve  been  hunting  and 
pursuing  me  about,  tormenting  me,  and  making  a  tool  of 
me  all  the  time.  1  have  never  had  a  moment  to  myself, 
f  jr  your  following  me  about  and  watching  mu,  and  now  at 
last  you’ve  made  me  offend  people  who  have  been  hospita¬ 
ble  and  kind  to  us,  and  made  us  welcome  in  every  way  in 
their  power.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  V  Are  you  mad. 


j  or  do  you  want  to  make  me  so  V  Come,  there  must  be  u 
I  end  of  all  this.  I  ask  you,  once  more,  what  does  it  all 
;  mean  V  ” 

“  Do  you  want  to  know  what  it  means  ?  ”  asked  Barna. 

I  cle,  speaking  slowly,  and  not  like  himself. 

“  Yes,  I  do.” 

“  Then  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  means,  Matthew  Moonside, 
Just  before  we  started  on  this  excursion  of  ours,  your  wife 

'  — who's  just  the  lovingest  wife,  and  the  best  that  ever  man 
I  had  —  she  called  me  aside,  and  she  said  ‘  John  Barnacle,' 

I  she  said,  ‘  this  is  the  first  time  that  my  Matthew  and  me 
’  has  been  parted  since  we’ve  been  married.  You  know 
I  Matthew  as  well  as  I  do  almost,’  she  said,  ‘  you  know  what 
I  he  is,  how  absent  in  his  mind,  how  he’s  always  thinking 
and  speculating,  and  not  minding  what  he’s  about  along  of 
bis  being  altogether  taken  up  with  his  plans,  and  his  in¬ 
ventions,  and  his  ideas,  of  which  his  brains  are  so  full,  that 
there’s  hardly  room  for  them  all.’  ” 

Barnacle  went  on  speaking  this  way  quite  unlike  bh 
usual  self,  and  Moonside  stood  looking  at  him  in  a  sort  of 
fixed  manner,  which  was  likewise  difl'erent  from  his  ordi¬ 
nary  absent  ways. 

“’Now,’  she  goes  on,  ’so  long  as  Matthew  is  along  of 
me,  and  I’m  able  to  look  after  him,  and  take  care  of  him, 
it’s  all  very  well :  but  now,  when  he’s  going  away  from  me, 
I  do  freely  own  that  I’m  uneasy  and  fearful  lest,  in  one  of 
his  ab-ent  fits,  he  should  get  into  some  trouble,  or  fall  into 
some  kind  of  danger;  and  what  I  want  you  to  do,  John,’ 
she  says,  ‘  you  baing  a  wide-awake,  go-ahead  sort  of  chap, 
is  to  promise  me  that  whatsoever  happens,  and  wheresoever 
you  may  go,  you’ll  keep  your  eye  upon  my  Matthew,  and 
never  let  him  out  of  your  sight.’  That’s  what  she  made 
me  promise,  and  that’s  what  I  did  promise,  and  that’s  what 
has  led  to  all  that  you  complain  of.” 

There  was  a  short  pause,  during  which  Moonside  etill 
continued  to  stare  at  his  friend. 

’’  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  Janet  gave  you  such  a 
commission  as  that?  ”  he  said  at  last. 

’’  Yea  ;  I  do.” 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  during  which  Moouside’s 
consternation  seemed  to  increase  with  every  word  that 
Barnacle  uttered. 

’’  Why,  I  can  hardly  believe  it,”  said  Moonside,  passing 
his  hand  over  his  forehead.  ’’  It’s  making  me  out  a  con¬ 
temptible  creature,  incapable  of  managing  his  own  ail'airs. 
or  arranging  properly  the  conduct  of  his  life  —  a  child,  an 
idiot.  Oh  I  Janet,  Janet,  how  could  you  ?  ” 

Barnacle  did  not  answer  just  at  first,  and  Moonside  be¬ 
gan  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room  in  extreme  disturbance 
of  mini!,  walking  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another, 
as  if  seeking  some  outlet.  At  last,  with  an  exclamation  of 
positive  pain,  he  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  remained 
buried  in  thought,  evidently  of  a  most  distressing  kind. 
Barnacle  waited  a  little  while,  looking  uneasily  from  time 
to  time  at  his  friend. 

’’  You  are  angry  and  put  out,”  Barnacle  said  at  last. 
“  and  I  can  partly  understand  your  being  so  at  first  ”  — 

“  At  first,”  interrupted  Moonside. 

’’  Yes,  at  first,”  continued  Barnacle ;  “  but  not  after  a 
moment’s  thought.  If  you  will  try  to  calm  yourself —  as  1 
know  you  will,  because  it  is  not  your  nature  to  be  intempe^ 
ate  about  anything  —  I  firmly  believe  that  you  will  l)e  able 
to  see  that  you  have  no  real  cause  to  be  angry.” 

’’  No  cause  ?  ”  echoed  the  other. 

•’  No  cause  whatever,  but  entirely  the  reverse.  Why, 
what,”  continue<l  Barnacle,  “  does  this  that  your  wife  has 
done  prove  ?  What  sort  of  feeling  does  it  show  towards 
you  —  a  kind  feeling  or  an  unkind  ?  Just  let  me  ask  you 
that.  You  are  a  just  man,  Moonside.  Ask  that  question 
yourself,  of  yourself.” 

Moonside  made  no  reply  for  a  time.  He  was  still  not 
himself  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

“  Leave  me  a  little,”  he  said  at  last,  speaking  in  a  milder 
tone.  ’’  1  want  to  be  alone  awhile,  and  think  this  matter 
over.  You  are  not  afraid  to  lose  sight  of  me  for  a  little?” 
he  added,  with  a  half  smile. 

“  Yes,  I  am,”  added  the  other,  doggedly.  “  But  I  will 
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you,  nevertheless,  if  you  will  promise  to  ask  yourself  I 
that  question.”  . 

••  I  promise.”  ' 

Barnacle  left  the  room,  and  Moonside  began  once  more 
to  walk  backwards  and  forwards,  absorbed  in  deep  thought. 
The  tone  of  his  mind  was  by  no  means  as  yet  restored. 
Be  changed  his  course  as  he  moved  about  the  room,  direct¬ 
ing  liis  steps  now  this  way,  now  that,  and  turning  over  the 
seme  things  in  his  mind  continually.  “  What  a  miserable  | 
contemptible  creature  it  makes  me  out,”  he  said  to  himself.  | 
“To  have  it  plainly  intimated  to  me  that  1  am  incapable 
of  takinz  care  of  myself,  or  directing  my  own  way  through 
life;  to  be  treated  like  a  child,  or  au  imbecile,  who  does 
not  know  what  he  is  doing,  or  where  he  is  going  ;  to  be  ” 

_  Crash!  smash  1  a  sudden  blow,  and  a  shower  of 
myriads  of  fragments  of  glass  all  around,  a  sharp  pain,  torn 
garments,  a  cut  hand.  What  was  this  ?  What  had  hap¬ 
pened  V 

Simply  he  had  walked  straight  through  an  entire  invis¬ 
ible  glass  door  which  divided  the  room  in  which  he  had 
been  pacing  up  and  down  from  the  conservatory  without. 

It  was  one  of  those  exceedingly  dangerous  doors  which 
consist  of  a  single  sheet  of  plate-glass,  extending  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  which,  when  closed,  being  entirely  trans¬ 
parent  and  impalpable,  fail  to  proclaim  themselves  as  doors 
at  all.  in  his  agitated  walk  poor  Moonsitle,  seeing  nothing 
bnt  what  appeared  to  be  an  opening  into  the  conservatory, 
had  made  straight  for  it,  and,  entirely  unconscious  of  that 
insidious  sheet  of  glass,  had  crashed  through  it  with  his 
knee,  shivering  the  whole  fabric  to  atoms,  and  cutting  his 
leg  and  one  of  his  hands  badly  in  the  act. 

Uf  course  the  tremendous  noise  made  by  this  mighty 
catastrophe  brought  a  number  of  persons  who  were  within 
hearing  to  the  spot,  among  them  Barnacle,  Entwistle,  and 
mytelf.  We  found  our  poor  Mooney  sunk  down  upon  a  chair, 
to  which,  unable  to  stand  from  the  hurt  done  to  his  knee, 
he  had  managed  to  stagger,  and  endeavoring,  with  his 
handkerchief,  to  stanch  the  blood  which  was  flowing  pro¬ 
fusely  from  his  leg  and  one  of  his  bands.  The  damage 
>  done  WHS  probably  not  serious,  but  the  poor  fellow  was 
rerv  faint,  and  hardly  able  to  speak.  He  pointed  to  the 
broken  glass,  and  to  his  maimed  limb,  bv  way  of  explain¬ 
ing  what  had  happened,  which  was,  however,  obvious 
enough  without  any  explanation,  and  then  motioned  to 
Barnacle  to  stoop  over  so  that  be  might  whisper  something 
in  bis  ear. 

He  spoke  in  a  very  low  tone,  and  in  indistinct  accents, 
but  I  was  standing  near,  and  I  managed  to  hear  what  he 
uid. 

“  She  was  right,”  he  whispered ;  “  Janet  was  right,  John 
g  Barnacle,  as  she  always  is.” 

“  And  you’re  not  angry  with  me  any  more  ?  You  see, 
you  do  want  a  little  looking  after.” 

“  I'm  afraid  I  do,”  said  Moonside,  taking  the  hand  which 
his  friend  held  out  to  him  ;  “  I’m  very  much  afraid  I  do.” 
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Paris  is  a  habitable  place  from  four  in  the  afterr.oon 
until  the  same  hour  past  midnight;  but  it  provides  no 
amusement  for  one’s  mornings.  A  man  cannot  ride  in  the 
Bois  at  midday,  for  he  would  ride  in  solitude;  he  cannot 
play  at  the  old  national  game  of  tennis,  for  public  jeux  de 
pnume  have  ceased  to  exist;  as  for  cricket,  rackets,  fives, 
football,  and  polo,  no  true  Frenchman  of  these  days  will 
ever  take  kindly  to  such  sports,  which  blister  the  band  and 
bruise  the  shin-bone.  Nevertheless,  to  Frent-hmen  who 
have  passed  their  youth  in  the  country,  desiring  periodical 
excitement  from  a  day’s  march  after  a  brace  of  partridges, 
or  from  a  hunt  after  a  wolf,  escorted  by  all  the  rabble  dog¬ 
gery  of  their  estates,  Parisian  mornings  are  apt  to  seem 
onll.  Hardy  Franks  of  this  sort  do  not  care  to  imitate  the 
petit»  creres  of  the  Second  Empire,  who  remained  in  bed 
till  twelve,  breakfasted  till  two,  smoked  fill  four,  and 
tnmed  in  the  Bois  at  five,  looking  healthy  as  wafers.  They 


want  movement  lor  their  generou.s  blood,  bracing  for  their 
strong  nerves  ;  and  it  was  an  unmixed  blessing  to  them 
when  his  Royal  Highness  the  Due  d’Aumale  returned  from 
exile  and  started  the  Chantilly  staghounds. 

Of  course  the  Due  D.igol)ert  de  Sangbleu  is  a  member  of 
the  Chantilly  Hunt  and  so  is  his  intimate  friend,  M.  Pi- 
stache.  Everv  Duke  with  200,000  livies  a  year  must  have 
about  him  a  A1.  Pistache,  who  is  not  a  dependant  though, 
fur  he  has  a  fine  income  of  20,000  livres  all  his  own,  but  a 
deferenti>ti  admirer,  sworn  associate,  and  henchman,  having 
all  the  fidelity,  tact,  and  good  humor  of  a  true  poodle.  •  M. 
de  Sangbleu  is  Royalist  and  Catholic  to  his  heart’s  core, 
but  quietly  so;  M.  Pistache  feels  bound  to  give  tongue 
about  his  Legitimist  opinions  whenever  he  has  the  chance 
—  else  what  is  the  use  of  opinions'/  M.  de  Sangbleu, 
again,  is  ready  to  admit  that  in  these  sorry  times  one  must 
make  certain  concessions  to  popular  prejudices;  but  M. 
Pistache,  being  descended  from  a  glorious  family  of  wig- 
makers,  protests  against  all  concussions,  and  will  never 
sleep  happy  till  his  friend  Sangbleu  is  restored  to  the  full 
exercise  of  feudal  prerogatives.  Such  zeal  goes  not  unre¬ 
warded,  and  the  Duke,  frequently  patting  his  worshipja^r’s 
shoulder,  exclaimir,  “  Ce  brave  Pistache  !  ”  . 

So  now  behold  the  brave  Pistache  and  his  Duke  both 
rolling  together  in  the  latter’s  brougham  at  b.30  a.  m. 
towards  the  Northern  Railway,  en  route  for  Chantilly.  They 
are  arrayed  in  scarlet,  with  buckskins,  boots,  hunting  whips, 
and  white  gloves,  but  they  do  not  look  like  English  fox- 
hunters,  for  this  is  what  happened  one  day  at  M.  de  Sang- 
bleu’s  tailor’s.  When  the  Duke  had  ordered  bis  complete 
hunting  suit  a  I'Ariff/aiie,  the  tailor  rubbed  his  head  and 
said,  ”  Why  d  I’Atiglaite,  Monsieur  le  Due'/  The  English 
put  on  a  red  coat  and  cover  their  heads  with  a  chimney¬ 
pot,  which  is  heresy.  Why  not  the  skirted  coat  d  la 
Fraufaiee.  the  three-cornered  hat,  gilt-bandied  dirk,  and 
yellow  buckskins,  all  of  which  look  striking  and  are  cava¬ 
lier-like'/  ”  There  was  no  gainsaying  this,  so  M.  de  Sang¬ 
bleu  and  M.  Piitache  each  wear  a  short  cutlass  round  their 
middle  and  a  fluify  border  of  white  plumes  above  the  gold 
lace  of  their  head-dresses.  The  other  cavaliers  or  sports¬ 
men  whom  we  find  at  the  Northern  Railway,  encumbering 
the  waiting-rooms,  are  like  them,  and  a  grand  show  tlit-y 
make,  accosting  one  another  with  inquiries  about  the  wind 
and  hobnobbing  the  cups  of  their  silver  disks  for  luck’s 
sake. 

The  muster  does  not  seem  to  excite  much  attention  from 
ordinary  passengers,  for  the  Chantilly  meets  are  frequent, 
and  everybody  —  including  the  station  porters  —  has  got 
accustomed  to  them.  Only  when  a  couple  of  pretty  Ama¬ 
zons  appear,  wearing  the  three-cornered  hat  like  the  gentle¬ 
men  and  three  rows  of  the  Chantilly  button  ”  on  their 
habits  —  only  then  is  there  a  slight  surge  of  curiosity  from 
humdrum  folk  taking  tickets  tor  Normandy.  But  the 
Amazons  quickly  flit  by,  trooped  after  by  their  flock  ot  at¬ 
tendant  cavaliers,  and  the  glass  doors  of  the  waiting-room 
close  behind  them.  Another  niinute  and  the  opposite 
doors  leading  to  the  platform  s'ip  back  in  their  grooves, 
the  whole  scarlet  flood  breaks  forth  precipitously  as  if  the 
stag  were  already  in  sight,  and  each  valiant  sportsman 
tries  to  scramble  into  the  saloons  of  the  s|)ecial  train,  or  to 
assist  the  ladies  to  mount  therein  without  getting  his  dirk 
between  his  legs  There  is  always  hurry  in  the  move¬ 
ments  of  Frenchmen,  but  it  is  a  genial  hurry,  full  of  smiles, 
cigar  smoke,  and  mutual  courtesy.  Settled  in  their  saloons, 
all  the  men  start  up,  crane  their  heads  out  uf  the  windows 
in  couples,  and  wonder  why  the  train  does  not  start.  When 
it  does  start  they  .say  “  Ah  1  ”  and  blame  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  a  chorus  for  being  always  behindhand;  then  fall  to 
pronouncing  English  sporting  terms  like  merry  but  weak- 
toothed  people  cracking  nuts.  This  is  indispensable  on 
such  occasions,  and  that  Frenchman  earns  admiration  who 
can  produce  a  London  paper  and  read  out  the  sporting 
quotations  in  the  vernacular,  or  who,  like  M-  de  Sangbleu, 
can  fasten  upon  an  Englishman  from  the  British  Embassy 
and  keep  up  an  ea.sy  conversation  beginning  with  the  clas¬ 
sic  phrase,  “  He  makes  finer  this  morning  than  yesterday, 
sir.”  M.  Pi.stache  does  not  speak  English,  and  is  fain  to 
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follow  his  friend’s  exploits  without  sharing  thHin.  Once 
upon  a  time  he  did  visit  Britain,  and  even  hoped  to  master 
the  language  of  the  natives;  but  it  is  painful  to  state  that 
he  fell  in  with  a  schoolboy  who  hoaxed  him  as  to  the  con¬ 
jugation  of  the  verbs.  Said  this  boy  :  “  The  verb  to  go  is 
the  easiest  of  all,  mossoo :  1  go,  you  dance,  he  walks  ; 
we  run,  you  hook  it,  they  bolt.”  Now,  M.  Pistache,  hav¬ 
ing  found  dithculties  enough  in  his  French  verbs,  decided 
he  would  not  worry  himself  further  with  a  language  so  con¬ 
structed. 

Chantilly  was  the  house  of  the  Condos  and  of  that  much 
more  popular  man,  the  cook  Vatel;  and  where  is  the 
French  sportsman  who  is  not  proud  of  its  giant  stables  for 
two  hundred  horses,  its  matchless  race-course  and  model 
pack  ?  But  the  place  is  more  or  less  an  English  colony 
peopled  with  a  bandy-legged  race  of  grooms,  rough  riders, 
and  budding  jockeys,  a  very  cavalcade  of  wWn  are  drawn 
up  outside  the  station,  waiting  for  the  Paris  train.  M.  de 
Sangbleu,  like  most  members  of  the  hunt,  baits  his  hunters 
by  private  arrangement  at  the  Due  d’Aumale’s,  and  his 
steed  is  a  black  one,  sixteen  hands  high,  with  no  fault  but 
the  very  French  one  of  rushing  at  a  puddle  as  if  it  were  a 
fence  and  at  a  fence  as  if  it  were  a  puddle.  M.  Pistache, 
having  loftier  views  in  all  things,  climbs  upon  a  roan  a 
band  and  a  half  taller  than  the  Duke’s  —  though  it  is  also 
M.  do  Sangbleu’s  property —  and  this  animal  canons  against 
half  a  dozen  other  horses  at  starting,  kicks  at  a  dog,  and 
ambles  off  sideways  over  three  miles  of  road,  M.  Pistache 
being  utterly  unable  to  put  him  straight  till  he  reins  him 
in  at  the  meet,  which  is  the  “  Stone  Table  ”  —  a  sort  of 
rock-slab  in  mid-forest. 

Some  sixty  horsemen  soon  assembled  here,  with  the  Due 
d’ Aumale  and  the  Due  de  Nemours  in  their  midst  —  the 
former  strainht  and  iron-like  as  if  he  sniffed  Bedouins  in 
the  wind;  the  latter  an  exact  copy  of  Henri  IV.  exhumed 
from  St.  Denis  for  a  day’s  sport.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  tooting  on  French  horns,  for  anything  like  true  sport 
would  be  impossible  without  it ;  and  the  thirty  couples  of 
stag-hounds  held  together  in  leashes  of  six  by  pi({ueurs,  who 
slope  backwards  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  in  their  efforts  to 
restrain  them,  bark,  yelp,  and  tug  in  a  manner  that  is 
(juite  exhilarating.  So,  at  least,  thinks  M.  Pistache,  who 
cannot  understand,  however,  why  these  dogs  should  not  be 
allowed  to  have  their  own  ways.  He  is  recalled  to  the 
merits  of  the  question  by  a  huntsman,  who,  galloping 
athwart  everybody,  rends  the  atmosphere  right  in  twain  with 
the  braying  of  his  horn  —  bis  mode  of  conveying  that  the 
•tag  was  unearthed  ten  minutes  ago,  and  that  “  law  ”  being 
up,_  it  is  time  to  loose  the  hounds  and  lay  them  on  the 
scent.  It  takes  just  half  a  minute  to  do  this,  and  off  goes 
the  pack,  with  bowls  which  fnake  the  woods  ring  for  two 
miles  round.  Truly,  an  inspiriting  sight  The  sixty  horse¬ 
men  spread  away  fbr  the  start,  the  two  pretty  Amazons 
set  their  lips,  a  mob  of  peasants  in  blue  blouses  form  a  noisy 
fringing  to  the  phaetons  and  barouches  which  have  come 
to  see  the  throw-off,  and  conspicuous  amidst  all  this  we 
have  M.  Pistache’s  roan,  which,  unable  to  stand  the  music 
of  the  horns,  first  jumps,  then  pivots  on  its  hind  legs,  then 
springs  off  like  a  shot,  well-nigh  wrenching  M.  Pistache’s 
arms  out  of  their  sockets. 

Happily,  there  are  no  fences  ahead  just  at  present.  In 
the  galloping  scramble  which  follows,  M.  Pistache  has  time 
to  see  that  his  Duke  and  a  squadron  of  others  are  drawing 
alonnide  of  him,  and  that  everybody  is  being  borne  along 
som^ow  at  a  furious  pace  towards  the  race-course.  M. 
Pistache  knows  the  race-course,  but  it  looks  much  nearer 
than  it  really  is,  for  a  clump  of  trees  has  to  be  passed,  then 
a  road,  then  a  turnip-field,  and  at  last — most  trying  of 
predicaments  —  a  ditch  full  of  mud.  Pounding  through 
the  trees,  M.  Pistache  claps  bis  hand  to  his  hat,  and  fear¬ 
ing  for  the  low  branches,  bends  double  over  his  saddle.  At 
the  road  he  feels  himself  a  man  again,  and  loses  none  of 
his  nerve  in  the  turnip-field  ;  but  at  the  ditch  he  is  aware 
that  the  eyes  of  the  two  Amazons  and  of  five  dozen  of  the 
flower  of  France  are  on  him,  so  screams,  “  Houp  Ik  1  ”  as 
we  should  all  of  us  do  when  we  mean  business,  tosses  both 
arms  aloft  like  railway  signals,  and  gets  carried  triumph¬ 


antly  over  the  obstacle,  with  his  nose  on  the  roan’s  ean 
and  both  feet  out  of  the  stirrups. 

All  this  time  IM.  Pistache  has  seen  nothing  of  the  stag, 
nor  of  the  hounds,  who  have  tailed  out  of  sight ;  but  glanc¬ 
ing  round  as  he  kicks  for  his  stirrups,  he  sees  the  gras; 
pink  with  strewn  compatriots,  who  have  come  to  grief  over 
that  ditch,  and  the  spectacle  fills  him  with  a  just  pride, 
though  he  would  very  much  like  to  know  whither  he  is 
going.  There  seems  no  immediate  chance  of  his  as- 
certaining  this;  for  the  whole  field  are  harking  back  from 
the  race-course  towards  those  infernal  trees  again,  and  the 
roan  goes  with  them,  tearing  away  like  the  very  fiend. 
“  Hold  him  in,  or  you’ll  both  get  blown,”  shouts  M.  de 
Sangbleu,  flashing  by  as  firm  in  his  saddle  as  if  he  were  In 
a  riding  school.  Hold  him  in — bitter  mockery  1 — the 
brute  seems  to  have  got  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  then 
there  is  that  confounded  huntsman  playing  away  with  hit 
horn  again  just  in  front.  Down  like  rushing  thunder 
among  the  brushwood,  past  one  clump  of  trees  after  an¬ 
other,  out  over  a  piece  of  park  lawn,  where  the  roan  jos¬ 
tles  all  the  other  horses  as  if  he  were  in  a  cavalry  charge 
and  that  hedge  yonder  were  a  line  of  Prussians ;  and  to, 
panting,  choking,  and  feeling  as  if  the  biceps  of  both  hit 
arms  were  going  to  burst  through  his  sleeves,  M.  Pistache 
gets  hurried  onwards,  commending  himself  desperately  to 
the  good  St.  Hubert. 

But  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  last  long,  nor  does  it.  M. 
Pistache  is  vaguely  conscious  of  being  hallooed  to  by  fifty 
tongues  at  once,  and  of  flying  alone  in  his  glory  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  hounds,  who  appear  to  have  suddenly 
sprung  yelling  out  of  the  earth  to  embarrass  his  horse’s 
hoofs.  In  vain  does  he  pull  at  his  bridle,  weigh  fiercely 
upon  his  stirrups,  opening  his  legs  wide  for  the  purpose, 
like  a  pair  of  compasses  ;  in  vain  does  he  strike  his  roan 
over  head,  neck,  and  haunches,  bawling,  “  Maudite  b€te 
'du  diable,  arrete-toi  done  1  ”  The  maudite  bete,  gone  com¬ 
fortably  mad  by  this  time,  only  gallops  the  faster,  kicking 
up  turf,  twigs,  and  leaves  in  clouds  behind,  and  heading 
straight  for  the  lake  which  surrounds  the  smaller  chkteau 
of  Chantilly.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  the  stag  has  taken 
to  the  water.  M.  Pbtache  can  see  its  antlered  head  bob¬ 
bing  over  the  gray  tide,  and  he  can  see  that  in  less  than  a 
minute  he  will  be  in  the  tide  too.  But  what  shall  a  Pistache 
do  under  such  circumstances  V  give  way  to  despair  ?  Not 
he.  After  all,  if  a  sta^  is  to  be  killed,  why  not  have  the 
undivided  honor  of  swimming  after  him  and  killing  him  in 
the  water?  Thus  rapidly  argues  this  fearless  Frenchman 
in  the  brief  twenty  seconds  left  him  to  plant  his  hat  over 
his  brow,  fling  away  his  whip,  unsheath  his  dirk,  and  shout 
for  the  tenth  time  in  that  stirring  day,  ”  Houp  Ik  !  ”  The 
wind  whistles  in  his  face,  the  steam  from  the  horse’s  nos¬ 
trils  fills  his  eyes,  but  yet  another  stride  and  the  gallant 
leap  is  taken.  As  the  field  canter  up  to  the  lake’s  ed^ 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  M.  Pistache  but  the  soles  of  his 
new  hunting  boots,  eddying  in  a  foam  of  bubbles  ;  only 
the  roan,  with  a  cowardice  unparalleled  in  these  latitudes, 
has  allowed  its  rider  to  take  his  leap  alone.  In  fact,  it 
bucked,  and  the  upshot  of  the  matter  is  that  two  “  whips” 
dismount,  push  out  a  punt,  and  fish  up  M.  Pistache  with  a 
boat-hook. 

For  all  that,  the  glory  of  the  day  is  his,  and  the  annals 
of  the  Pistache  family  shall  record  to  the  end  of  time  how 
Anatole  Pistache  was  led  to  the  Chateau  de  Chantilly  and 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  the  illustrious  owner’s  clothes  while  his 
own  were  being  telegraphed  for  from  Paris.  Also,  how  he 
dined  with  princes  of  the  blood,  who  complimented  him  on 
his  coolness  in  the  saddle  and  on  his  surpassing  valor  in 
the  water. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  third  and  last  volume  of  Forster’s  “  Life  of 
Charles  Dickens  ”  will  be  published  at  once. 

A.ntiio.ny  Trollope’s  new  novel,]’“The  Way  we 
Live  Now,”  is  to  be  issued  in  twenty  monthly  parts. 
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A  London  chiropodist  announces  on  his  cards  that  he 
hss  “  removed  corns  from  several  of  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe.”  Funny  place  for  corns. 

;  Thk  French  papers  note  the  death  of  the  oldest  organ- 
!  ist  in  France,  M.  Michel  Mathey.  He  has  just  died  at 
Yxeuilles,  in  the  Haute-Sadne,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five. 

M.  Dumas’  “  Monsieur  Alphonse  ”  has  made  the  hit 
of  the  Paris  season.  M.  Sardou’s  “  Merveilleuses”  is  a 
fsilure,  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  acting  of  Madame  Chau- 
mont. 

Thk  Itcdie  announces  that  an  admirable  statue  of  Her- 
:  cules  was  discovered  recently  at  Esquiline.  It  is  larger 
tlian  life,  and  is  intact,  with  the  exception  of  the  feet  and 
'  left  arm,  which  are  broken. 

I  Thk  executors  of  Charles  Dickens  have  just  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Rochester  Cathedral  a  handsome  brass  tab- 
I  let  on  the  wall  of  the  southwest  transept,  under  the  mon- 
'  ament  to  Richard  Watts,  a  local  benefactor. 

;  Bkowning  is  to"  put  another  Greek  play  into  a  modern 
i  dress.  His  “  Balaustion’s  Adventure  ”  including  the  tran- 
.  script  from  Euripides,  is  worth  a  thousand  such  insane 
:  poems  as  “  The  Red  Cotton  Night-cap  Country.” 
i  A  SENSITIVE  Liverpool  ship  owner  has  begun  an  action 
;  for  libel  against  the  publisher  of  Once  a  Week,  on  account 
^  of  certain  statements  made  by  Mr.  Plimsoll  in  his  appen¬ 
dix  to  “  Ship  Ahoy,”  the  Christmas  annual  of  Once  a 
Wteh 

The  French  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  is  more  correct  than  complimentary.  Among  its 
tracts  that  it  distributes,  it  begs  the  attention  of  the  gen¬ 
tle  reader  to  the  fact  “  that  He  who  made  you  has  made 
brutes  also.” 

The  other  day  a  sermonizing  Aberdeen  pastor  Sjid  to 
one  of  his  congregation  who  happened  to  slip  down  in  the 
street  while  he  was  passing,  “  Brother,  brother,  sinners 
stand  in  slippery  places.”  Tlie  fallen  one,  sensitive  and 
smarting,  responded,  “  I  see  they  ilo  ;  but  I  couldn’t.” 

“  I  rejoice,”  says  a  I.iondon  School  Board  philosopher, 
“  in  the  decline  of  the  old  brutal  and  tyrannical  system  of 
!  teaching,  which,  however,  did  succeed  in  enforcing  habits 
of  application ;  but  the  new,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  training 
i  up  a  race  of  men  who  will  be  incapable  of  doing  anything 
which  is  disagreeable  to  them.” 

Mllk.  Schneider  has,  says  the  French  papers,  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Cohite  de  Clermont-Tonnerre  a  plot  of 
ground  in  the  Avenue  de  I’lmperatrice,  Paris,  for  which 
she  paid  nearly  S50,000.  The  residence  which  the  Grand 
Duchess  intends  to  build  on  her  new  projierty  will  cost 
when  completed  upwards  of  $200,000. 

I  A  WEALTHY  London  firm  of  four  brass-founders  has 
i  just  dissolved  partnership.  Three  of  them  could  not  sign 
I  their  names,  and  have  always  put  their  cross  to  the  firm’s 
i  documents.  If  they  could  have  used  their  pens  well,  re- 
j  marks  the  Court  Journal,  they  might  have  become  Gov¬ 
ernment  clerks  at  fifteen  shillings  a  week. 

In  consequence  of  the  judgment  of  the  court  martial 
I  the  portrait  of  the  ex-Mar.shal  Bazaine  has  been  removed 
from  the  well-known  Salle  des  Mar^haux  in  the  palace  at 
Versailles.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  the  portrait 
will  not  be  burnt,  but  will  be  covered  with  a  black  cloth 
and  consigned  to  the  archives  of  the  Museum. 

Galignani  says  that  the  Princess  Pierre  Bonaparte 
has  arrived  in  Paris.  Having  been  reduced  almost  to 
■  poverty  by  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  she  determined  to  try 
I  and  gain  her  own  living,  and  so  set  up  a  dressmaker’s  es¬ 


tablishment  in  Bond  Street,  London,  which  is  now  in  a 
I  thriving  state.  She  went  to  Paris  to  make  purchases. 

!  M.  Tany,  in  a  communication  to  the  Academie  des 
I  Sciences,  objects  to  vanes  ns  indicators  of  the  wind,  since 
I  they  indicate  a  direction  when  there  is  no  wind,  and  they 
I  do  not  indicate  the  force  or  velocity  of  the  wind.  He 
!  would  substitute  a  little  flag  susjiended  by  a  cord  from  a 
!  metallic  ring  pulleyed  on  a  vertical  ro<l.  This  is  worthy 
i  of  consideration. 

^  An  ingenious  invention  for  Bonapartist  jiropagandism  is 
;  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  Imperial  on  a  small  square  of  pa¬ 
lter  not  much  bigger  than  a  postage  stamp,  and  bearing 
the  inscri])tion,  “  Appeal  to  the  people,”  and  “  Everything 
for  and  by  the  peojde.”  These  little  bits  of  paper  are 
gummed  at  the  back,  and  may  be  stuck  Ujxtn  walls,  win¬ 
dows,  door-posts,  etc.,  with  little  risk  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  who  circulate'  them  of  being  f3und  out.  It  is 
said  that  as  many  as  three  millions  have  l)een  strm*k  off. 
The  party  is  sticking  to  it. 

The  London  TVme.'i  s.ays  of  the  English  edition  of  Whjt- 
tier’s  collection  of  poems  entitled  “  Child  Life  :  ”  “  It  is  a 
I  book  in  great  request  in  Americ.a,  and,  since  children  are 
I  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  it  will  doubtless  be 
appreciated  by  its  new  public.  Turning  over  its  leaves 
it  appears  to  us  a  charming  volume,  and  we  know  of  no 
other  which  strings  together  so  many  gems  of  the  like 
I  water.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  one  of  those  books  which 
I  will  bo  bought  for  children,  but  be  more  valued  by  their 
I  elders.” 

I  M.  Francois  Victor  Hugo  was  buried  without  any 
,j  religious  ceremony.  The  body  was  conveyed  to  the  P6re 
;  la  Chaise  Cemetery,  and  M.  Louis  Blanc  delivered  an  ora- 
!  tion  over  the  grave.  A  large  number  of  persons  were 
present,  including  Victor  Hugo,  the  father  of  the  deceased, 
and  all  the  leading  Radicals  in  Paris.  M.  Louis  Blanc 
was  directed  by  the  father  of  the  deceased  to  say  that  al¬ 
though  he  rejected  priesthood,  he  believed  in  Go<l,  and  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  A  like  confession  was  made 
on  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  own  behalf,  and  M.  Blanc  said  that 
belief  would  sustain  him  under  his  liereavement. 

The  Jiiirsen  Zeitung  gives  a  description  of  the  first  ves¬ 
sel  of  the  future  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet  —  the  monitor 
I  Novgorod.  It  resembles  a  huge  circular  kettle  of  more 
j  than  100  feet  diameter,  and  only  rises  a  foot  and  a 
half  out  of  the  water.  In  the  midst  of  it  is  a  turret  a 
I  fathom  high  and  seven  fathoms  in  diameter,  with  two  11- 
I  inch  steel  guns  fitted  to  a  movable  platform.  The  Nov- 
j  gorod  is  set  in  motion  by  six  screws,  and  in  the  trial  trip 
it  moved  at  the  rate  of  six  and  a  half  knots  an  hour. 
When  fully  eejuipped  it  ilraws  12  ft.  4  in.  of  water  at  the 
stem  and  13  ft.  4  in.  at  the  stern.  'The  total  cost  of  the 
construction  of  this  new  sea-monster  and  of  its  convey¬ 
ance  from  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  was  built,  to  Nikolajeff 
is  2,600,000  roubles. 

i  The  Paris  Censor  on  Parisian  toys  has  been  unusually 
I  strict  this  year,  and  fewer  jouets  than  usual  bear  upon 
I  political  topics  of  tlie  day.  This  care  for  statesmen's  sus- 
{  ceptibilities  has  given  rise  to  some  amusing  incidents. 

I  One  toy-maker  had  brought  out  a  clock-work  Punch-ora- 
i  tor,  which  gesticulated  in  a  tribune.  The  Censor  objected 
I  to  the  humpback,  which  he  said  might  offend  a  Deputy, 
j  M.  Naquet.  This  removed,  he  objecteil  that  the  beard 
I  made  it  resemble  M.  Gambetta.  The  figure  was  shaved 
I  and  presented  for  the  third  time,  but  it  was  then  found  to 
I  wear  spectacles,  and  might  be  taken  for  M.  Thiers.  Fi- 
I  nally,  the  maker  lost  patience,  rehabilitated  it  in  its  orig- 
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inal  form,  and  sent  it  this  time  by  a  friend,  as  “  Punch,  ' 
the  Cheap  Jack.”  By  this  title  the  sale  of  the  figure  was  i 
authorized.  | 

The  owners  of  buildings  at  Ballarat,  Victoria,  have,  it 
seems,  an  odd  grievance.  They  are  sorely  troubled  in 
their  minds  by  suspicions  that  miners  are  burrowing  under 
their  houses  in  search  of  gold,  and  thus  sapping  the  very 
foundat'ons  of  bouse  property.  Very  little  injury,  how¬ 
ever,  has  practically  been  caused  by  mining  operations,  i 
and  the  trustees  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Ballarat  East,  feel¬ 
ing  certain  that  a  rich  quartz  reef  exists  under  their 
church  “  reserve,”  if  not  under  the  church  itself,  and,  no¬ 
ticing  the  increasing  desire  among  miners  to  open  up  claims 
on  that  particular  line  of  reef,  have  prudently  taken  the 
bull  by  the  horns,  and  instead  of  refusing  all  right  to  mine 
have  decided  on  adopting  “  a  mining  policy  ”  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  their  property.  They  have  accordingly  lately  in¬ 
vited  tenders  from  persons  willing  to  mine  there  under  cer¬ 
tain  stringent  conditions. 

A  Parisian  journal  gives  a  fascinating  sketch  of  the 
wife  of  Marshal  Bazaine.  We  are  told  the  young  Mexi¬ 
can  beauty  was  not  eighteen  years  old  when  she  fell  in 
love  with  the  soldier  who  held  the  destinies  of  Mexico  in 
his  hands.  “  She  was  fascinated,  and  a  tender  passion 
succeeded  her  admiration.”  During  the  occupation  the 
marshal  and  his  wife  were  the  constant  guests  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  Empress,  the  unfortunate  Maximilian  delighting 
in  a  waltz  with  the  marshal’s  bride.  There  were  four 
children  born,  of  whom  three  are  alive  —  namely,  Eugd- 
nie  Bazaine,  Achille,  and  Alphonse,  who  are  the  god¬ 
children  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  and  Queen  Isa¬ 
bella.  In  1870  came  the  German  war,  and  the  close  of 
a  most  happy  matrimonial  life.  Nothing  but  succeeding 
afflictions,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  has  fallen  on  the 
marshal’s  young  wife,  who  now  only  asks  to  share  his  im- 
prisonmenL 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  impartiality  of  Ba- 
zaine’s  actual  judges,  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  judicial 
calmness  inspires  the  comments  of  the  European  press  on 
the  subject  of  his  condemnation.  The  French  press,  of 
course,  finds  national  rehabilitation  in  his  disgrace,  the 
German  press  is  convinced  that  he  did  all  that  could  be 
done  against  superior  military  skill  and  material,  and  the 
Russian  press  takes  a  view  of  its  own,  which  the  North 
German  Gazette  notices  as  follows :  “  All  the  great  Rus¬ 
sian  journals  have  followed  this  trial  with  growing  Inter¬ 
est.  Their  opinion  is  absolutely  harmonious.  The 
GoIom,  the  Journal  of  Moscow,  the  Exchange  Gazette,  the 
Journal  of  St.  Petersburg,  all  unanimously  confirm  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  Trianon.  The  Gotoss  cannot  help  casting  a  glance 
towanls  Germany,  and  proclaiming  that  this  trial,  by  clear¬ 
ing  the  French  soldiers  from  the  shame  of  their  defeat, 
diminishes  the  dclat  of  the  German  victories.” 

M.  Dumas’  new  play  was  originally  to  have  been  called 
“  Monsieur  Jules.”  It  was  remembered,  however,  that 
there  was  a  short  piece  in  existence  already  bearing  that 
title,  and  the  name  was  accordingly  changed  to  “  Mon¬ 
sieur  Adolphe.”  Here  a  fresh  difficulty  arose.  The  Mon¬ 
sieur  who  gives  his  name  to  the  play  is  by  no  means  a 
captivating  character,  and  Adolphe  was  the  name  not 
only  of  M.  Martigny,  the  director  of  the  Gymnase,  but 
of  M.  Thiers.  Then  it  was  proposed  to  term  the  vicious 
hero  “  Monsieur  L4on,”  but  this,  in  view  of  a  possible  re¬ 
turn  to  power  of  M.  L4on  Gambetta,  not  to  mention  the 
possibility  of  wounding  the  tender  susceptibilities  of  M. 

Say,  was  equally  objectionable.  In  this  dilemma  I 
the  name  Alphonse  was  suggested,  but  no  sooner  had  the 


announcement  been  made  of  the  proposed  title,  than  it 
flashed  on  the  minds  of  all  concerned  that  Alphonse 
was  the  name  of  an  influential  patron  of  the  theatre  who 
might  not  feel  flattered  by  the  choice.  In  despair  M.  Dn- 
mas  fts  retiuested  that  the  play  might  be  called  “Mon¬ 
sieur  Alexandre”  —  his  own  name  — observing  that  if  he 
did  not  object  no  other  “  Alexandre  ”  need.  Eventuallv 
“  Alphonse  ”  was  selected  as  the  most  fitting  name,  anil 
the  painfully  important  discussion  came  to  an  end. 

Criminal  law  in  Japan  still  seems  to  be  administered  in 
a  homely,  easy  style,  free  from  the  bondage  to  precedent 
which  is  found  necessary  in  countries  which  have  been 
longer  civilized.  A  short  time  ago  a  man  belonging  to 
the  Japanese  town  of  Omi  was  convicted  of  stealing  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Three  days  after  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  his  relatives  came  with  a  coffin  anil  ap¬ 
plied  for  his  Ixxly,  but  as  they  were  putting  him  in  the 
coffin  the  man  came  to  life  again.  The  relatives  then  at¬ 
tempted  to  carry  him  away,  but  they  were  stopped  by  the 
police,  who  again  brought  him  before  the  magistrate. 
After  much  discussion  it  was  decided  that  as  the  sentence 
had  been  executed  the  man  could  not  again  be  punished 
for  the  same  offence,  and  he  was  set  free  accordingly,  no 
one  being  hard-hearted  enough  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
the  judge’s  doom  had  most  clearly  not  been  carried  out. 
Again,  an  obedient  son  living  with  his  aged  parents  had  a 
disagreeable  wife  who  made  the  old  couple  very  uncom¬ 
fortable.  The  son,  in  order  to  restore  the  harmony  of  the 
household,  poisoned  his  wife.  This  act,  though  dictated 
by  filial  piety,  could  not  be  entirely  overlooked  by  the  au¬ 
thorities.  The  man  was  therefore  tried  for  the  murder 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  ten  years,  but  on  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  circumstances,  the  court  decided  that 
these  should  be  spent  in  bis  father’s  house,  on  condition 
that  he  wore  chains  all  the  time. 

Victor  Hugo  has  lost  successively  his  only  remaining 
brother,  his  daughter,  his  wife,  and  his  two  sons ;  so  that 
towards  the  close  of  a  magnificent  career  he  remains  alone 
amidst  the  tombs  of  those  he  cherished.  Fran(,‘ois  Victor 
Hugo,  his  last  remaining  son,  was  born  In  1828.  But  for 
the  overwhelming  burden  of  his  name,  he  might  have  taken 
rank  among  the  most  earnest  and  conscientious  writers  of 
his  time.  His  first  attempt  in  literature  was  In  a  paper 
founded  by  M.  Victor  Hugo.  Francois  Victor  followed 
his  father  to  Guernsey,  and  there,  during  long  years  of 
melancholy  exile,  he  devoted  himself,  wholly  to  a  work 
which  will  preserve  his  name  to  posterity.  He  was  for 
twelve  years  engaged  on  his  translation  of  Shakespeare’s 
complete  works ;  and  he  at  length  gave  to  his  countrymen 
a  rendering  of  our  great  poet  which  in  all  respects  sur¬ 
passed  previous  attempts,  not  excluding  M.  Emile  Montd- 
gut’s  translation,  which  Is  saying  not  a  little.  From  1867 
to  within  two  years  of  his  death,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  effective  contributors  of  th  ?  Rappel,  So 
free  from  all  ideas  other  than  those  of  the  highest  kind 
were  bis  pleadings  in  favor  of  the  Republic,  that  the 
Plmpirc  could  never  find  a  plausible  pretext  for  proceeding 
against  him.  Beyond  the  works  we  have  mentioned,  and 
an  interesting  history  of  Jersey  and  its  monuments,  his 
productions  are  few  and  of  little  importance.  But  this 
apparent  sterility  explains  itself :  to  have  translated  Shakes- 
))eare  so  admirably  as  Fran<;ois  Victor  Hugo  did  is  enough 
to  occupy  the  life  of  a  writer  of  merit.  It  is  a  noble  task, 
but  as  arduous  and  painful  as  would  be  that  of  tran.slating 
the  “  Comddie  Humaine  ”  iitto  English.  Few  men  could 
carry  it  out,  and  Fram^ois  V'ictor  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
France  for  the  fervent  devotion  with  which  he  completed 
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{he  work.  The  following  sonnet  by  Swinburne  is  printed 
in  the  Athenaum.  The  reader  will  understand  that  the 
nllusion  in  the  first  two  lines  is  to  Prometheus :  — 

TO  VICTOR  HUGO. 

He  had  no  children,  who  for  love  of  men, 

Being  God,  endured  of  gods  such  things  as  thou. 

Father  ;  nor  on  his  thnndcr-beaten  brow 
Fell  such  a  woe  ns  Iwws  thine  head  again. 

Twice  bowe<l  liefore,  though  godlike,  in  man’s  ken. 

And  seen  too  high  for  any  stroke  to  Ikjw 
Save  this  of  some  strange  god’s  that  bends  it  now 
The  third  time  with  such  weight  as  bruised  it  then. 

Fain  would  grief  speak,  fain  utter  tor  love’s  sake 
Some  word  ;  but  comfort  who  might  bid  thee  take  1 
What  god  in  your  own  tongue  shall  talk  with  thee. 
Showing  how  all  souls  that  look  upon  the  sun 
Shall  lie  for  thee  one  spirit  and  thy  son. 

And  thy  soul’s  child  the  sou!  of  man  to  be  1 

Speaking  of  a  new  edition  of  Cruikshank's  “  Phreno¬ 
logical  Illustrations,”  the  London  Times  says :  “  If  we 

were  to  measure  3Ir.  Cruikshank’s  life  against  the  lives  of 
his  fellow-creatures  by  its  working  days,  we  should  certainly 
have  to  set  him  down  as  considerably  above  one  hundred 
years  of  age,  and  might  defy  Mr,  Thoms  and  his  co-anti- 
centenarians  to  prove  it  otherwise.  George  Cruiksbank 
was  an  artist  of  note  long  before  the  Hattie  of  Waterloo 
was  fought,  and  the  book  of  caricatures  before  us  is  given 
a  second  time  to  the  world  with  a  clever  preface,  dateil 
1873.  ITiere  is  a  story,  which  we  take  from  Mr.  Bates’s 
notes  to  the  *  Maclise  Portrait  Gallery,’  which  reminds 
ns  how  often  George  Cruikshank’s  caricatures  have  made 
the  fortunes  of  a  dull  text.  A  piece  inspired  by  Pierce 
Egan’s  ‘  Tom  and  Jerry,’  which  had  been  illustrated  by 
Cruikshank,  was  brought  out  at  the  Adelphi,  where  it 
had  a  run  of  two  or  three  hundred  nights.  Mr.  Pierce 
Egan,  who  always  had  all  the  feelings  of  a  great  author, 
was  rather  jealous  of  the  success  of  a  play  resembling 
his  book,  and  accused  Moncrieff,  who  wrote  the  piece,  of 
taking  larcenous  liberties  with  the  pages  of  ‘  Tom  and 
Jerry.’  ‘  No,  by  the  mass  I  ’  exclaimed  Moncrieff ;  ‘  not 
so,  sir;  not  at  all.  I’ll  tell  you  what,  Pierce;  Rodwell 
sent  me  the  books  to  read.  I  did  so  ;  but  they  posed  me 
for  a  month.  I  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  them. 
So  what  did  I  do,  sir  ?  Why,  wrote  my  piece  from  the 
inimitable  plates  —  Cruikshank’s  plates  —  and  btiiled  my 
kettle  with  your  letter-press.  That’s  the  plain  fact.’  Of 
Cruikshank’s  etchings  to  Grimm,  Mr.  Kuskin  says: 
‘  You  cannot  look  at  them  too  much,  or  copy  them  too 
often.  All  his  works  are  very  valuable  .  .  .  his  manner 
of  work  is  always  right,  and  his  tragic  power,  though 
rarely  developed,  and  warjied  by  habits  of  caricature,  is, 
in  reality,  as  great  as  his  grotesque  power  ’  Ami  in  the 
Weslmitis/er  Itevirw  Thackeray  once  wrote :  ‘  He  has 
told  us  a  thousand  new  truths  in  as  many  strange  and  fas¬ 
cinating  ways  ;  he  has  given  a  thousand  new  and  pleas¬ 
ant  thoughts  to  millions  of  people  ;  he  has  never  used  his 
wit  dishonestly  ;  he  has  never,  in  all  the  exuberance  of 
his  frolicsome  nature,  caused  a  single  painful  or  guilty 
blush.’  These  last  words  of  Thackeray’s  tribute  are  emi¬ 
nently  true,  for  it  is  not  George  Cruikshank’s  least  honor 
that  he  has  for  goo<l  and  all  cleansed  caricature  fi-om  the  dirt 
and  coarseness  which  Stuck  to  the  art  so  obstinately  as  to 
be  believed  by  many  to  be  an  integral  part  of  it.  No 
caricaturist  can  now  venture  to  be  gross,  or,  if  he  does  so, 
he  simp])’  degrades  his  work,  as  a  painter  would  degrade 
his  picture,  or  a  sculptor  his  statue,  and  prevents  it  from 
being  considered  as  art  at  all.  Tliose  who  know  anything 
of  the  history  of  caricature  must  know  that  this  was  not 
so  before  George  Cruikshank’s  time.” 


Edmond  About  in  his  last  letter  to  the  Athenceum 
writes  thus  of  Mdrimde’s  “  Lettres  k  une  Inconnue :  ” 
Two  volumes  of  letters  written  by  Mcrimde,  a  whole 
romance,  the  heroine  of  which  has  chosen  to  hide  her 
name,  that  b  enough  to  furnish  plenty  of  occupation  to 
I  lovers  of  good  French  and  investigators  of  mysteries. 
First  let  me  say  that  the  form  of  this  singular  work  is  as 
chaste,  as  delicate,  as  correct,  as  that  of  the  best  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  author ;  that  in  it  he  shows  a  wonderfully  free 
and  vivacious  judgment,  carried  to  the  point  of  rudeness,  a 
singular  contempt  for  men  in  general,  and  the  official 
world  in  which  he  lived  in  particular.  This  characterbtic 
is  so  striking,  that  one  b  tempted  to  ask  what  possible 
reason  took  him  into  such  society ;  and  why,  looking  on 
the  Senate  as  a  parcel  of  incapables,  he  became  a  senator  ? 
Was  it  for  the  pleasure  of  leaving  30,000  francs  a  year  to 
two  elderly  ladies  who  soothed  by  their  attentions  the 
sorrows  of  his  old  age  ?  He  had  no  need  of  money,  as  his 
patrimony,  12,000  francs  a  year,  sufficed  for  his  simple 
wants.  1  can  understand  that  he  enjoyed,  at  first,  the 
spectacle  of  human  life  in  its  must  dazzling  holiday  dress ; 
but  I  should  have  supposed  that  be  would  have  had  enough 
of  it  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  and  I  am  really  astonished 
that,  weary  and  ill  as  he  was,  he  endured  till  the  last  the 
uncouth  pleasures,  the  folly  of  which  he  laughed  at.  The 
only  plausible  explanation  of  this  anomaly  lies,  I  believe,  in 
a  sincere  and  profound  affection,  which  he  concealed,  like 
all  his  goo<l  feelings,  from  a  sceptical  shyness.  I  met  him 
sometimes  at  his  own  house,  or  at  the  houses  of  common 
friends,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  knew  him.  He  was  ex¬ 
tremely  pleasant,  but  even  more  impenetrable  than  pleas¬ 
ant.  A  whole  side  of  his  life  remained  unknown,  even  to 
hb  best  friends;  and  if  one  day  we  learn  the  real  truth 
about  his  nature,  it  will  be  from  some  woman’s  indiscretion. 
He  was  very  handsome,  very  impressionable,  and,  without 
doubt,  passionately  loved :  and  he  must  have  carried  on  a 
certain  number  of  liaisons,  mure  or  less  Platonic.  His 
executor  was  charged  to  send  four  rings,  and  he  received 
four  answers,  one  of  which  was  written  in  the  hand  which 
re-copied  for  the  publisher  the  “  Lettres  d  une  Inconnue.” 
But  the  executor  is  a  cautious  man,  and  he  will  tell  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  this.  The  Parisian  world  is  racking  its 
brains  to  find  out  the  name  of  the  heroine.  Madame  de 
M.  was  first  mentioned ;  then  Madame  de  B. ;  after  her. 
Mile.  d’A. ;  and,  finally,  one  of  your  countrywomen, 
called  R.  S. ;  but  the  first  two  theories  cannot  bear  exami¬ 
nation,  and  there  are  serious  objections  to  the  two  others. 
Taine,  who  wrote  a  very  nice  essay  as  an  introduction  to 
the  first  volume,  is  no  wiser  than  I  on  this  delicate  point ; 
an<l  Dumas  yf/.v,  who  has  little  liking  for  insoluble  problems, 
remarked  to  me  at  dinner  the  other  evening,  that  Mdrimde 
was  great  at  mysteries,  and  capable  of  writing  two  volumes 
of  letters  to  posterity,  under  cover  to  a  person  who  had  no 
existence.  I  greatly  doubt  if  he  pushed  his  malice  so  far ; 
bad  be  written  for  the  world,  he  would  have  concealed  his 
foibles  lietter,  and  talked  less  about  his  health. 


HOME  NOTES. 

There  are  a  good  many  people  who  can  see  through  a 
ladder,  and  the  amount  of  keen  criticism  which  saw  in 
the  January  Atlantic  the  effect  of  the  good  taste  of  the 
Riverside  Press  (none  of  the  number  having  been  maile 
there  except  the  cover  and  advertising  sheet),  and  the 
reprimands  for  typographical  blunders,  and  almve  all  the 
discovery  of  an  inilefinable  cluinge  in  the  tone  of  the 
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magazine  (it  having  been  nearly  all  electrotyped  when  the 
new  proprietors  bought  it),  all  give  evidence  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  wisdom  in  the  public  press. 

The  San  Francisco  people  are  studying  the  problem  of 
sowing  their  three  thousand  acres  of  shifting  sand  with  grass 
and  shrubs.  The  most  successful  experiment  has  been 
made  with  the  Yellow  Lupin,  which  thrusts  its  roots  into 
the  sand  with  remarkable  tenacity,  and  in  a  short  time  pro¬ 
duces  the  most  beautiful  vegetation.  If  the  sand  can  be 
thus  covered  there  will  be  a  great  gain  in  personal  comfort 
as  well  as  increase  of  value  of  property.  On  a  small 
scale,  and  under  far  less  aggravating  circumstances,  the 
same  thing  has  been  done  on  the  Back  Bay  lands  of  Boston, 
where  the  arifl  waste  of  gravel  was  sown  with  vegetation 
until  it  eould  be  occupied  by  houses. 

The  “  Grammar  of  Painting  and  Engraving,”  translated 
by  Mrs.  Doggett,  of  Chicago,  and  lately  published  by 
Hurd  and  Houghton,  has  called  attention  to  the  career 
of  its  author,  Auguste- Alexandre- PhilipjHJ-Charles  Blanc, 
and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February  has  a  readable 
sketch  of  M.  Blanc,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the 
fact  that  after  the  Bevohition  of  1818,  in  which  his  brother 
Louis  was  so  prominent  an  actor,  he  was  made  Director  of 
Fine  Arts.  He  was  removed  by  Louis  Napoleon.  As 
soon  as  the  Provisional  Government  was  reestablished, 
after  the  French-Gennan  war,  he  was  reappointed,  and 
now  the  telegraph  informs  us  that  “  the  Manjuis  de  Chen- 
nevihres-Pointel  has  been  ap|>ointed  in  France  Director  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Department,  in  place  of  M.  Charles  Blanc  — 
brother  of  Louis  —  who  was  removed  l)ecause  of  his  de¬ 
votion  to  republican  principles.” 

Mr.  Arthck  Gilman,  whose  “  First  Steps  in  English 
Literature  ”  has  become  an  <‘stablished  text-book,  is  soon 
to  publish  a  volume  of  the  same  general  character,  “  First 
Steps  in  General  History ;  a  Suggestive  Outline.”  Mr. 
Allibone  puts  upon  the  last  page  of  his  prodigious  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  demands  that  it  shall  stay  there  always,  a 
plea  for  indexes.  He  has  indexed  his  dictionary,  but  his 
dictionary  itself  is  an  index  to  general  literature,  and 
every  successive  generation  sees  men  with  a  faculty  for 
the  task  devoting  themselves  to  the  work  of  making  the 
accumulating  mass  of  literature  and  annals  accessible  to 
ordinary  reailers  and  students.  Mr.  Gilman’s  little  books 
belong  partly  in  this  valuable  ilepartment  of  literature. 
They  condense  facts  and  movements  so  that  he  who  uses 
the  condensation  may  have  power  to  expand  his  knowl- 
odge  in  many  directions.  Such  work  reminds  us  of  the 
conventional  thunderbolt  of  Jove.  Where  it  is  held  by 
the  grasp  of  the  hand,  the  forked  lightnings  converge,  and 
from  the  grasp  they  issue  again  to  strike. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  a 
grand.son  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  known  to  American 
collegians  by  his  “  Five  Years  in  an  English  University,” 
which  made  many  a  young  undergraduate  dream  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  experience.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  letters  in 
the  country  who  answer  to  a  larger  class  in  England,  of 
which  Thackeray’s  friend  “  Jacob  Omnium  ”  was  a  gooil  i 
representative,  men  of  high  education  and  breeding,  who 
enjoy  giving  random  shots  in  the  newspajicrs  at  all  sorts 
of  subjects.  In  one  of  his  own  papers,  Mr.  Bristed  claimetl 
tor  himself  the  title  of  Bohemian,  under  the  definition  which 
made  that  gentleman  enjoy  going  from  a  supper  to  read 
Plato ;  but  he  had  little  in  common  with  the  externals  of 
<he  ordinary  Bohemian.  He  wrote  freijuently  for  WiUces'a 
Spirit,  and  was  a  club  man,  who  in  vain  tried  to  discover 
in  American  papers  and  American  clubs  the  duplicate  of 
English  institutions.  He  printeil  in  Gennany  a  couple  of 


volumes  of  occasional  papers,  including  a  clever  one  on 
Brill&t-Savarin,  under  the  title  of  “  Pieces  of  a  Broken 
Down  Critic  picked  up  by  Himself,”  the  German  style  of 
manufacture  giving  an  oddly  foreign  look  to  a  home  pro¬ 
duction. 

When  Caleb  Cushing  was  a  young  man  he  was  one  of 
the  pleasant  society  in  Newburyport  of  which  Mr.  Lunt 
has  written  so  agreeably  in  his  “  Old  New  England  Traits." 
There  was  a  lady  living  there  also.  Miss  Hannah  F.  Gould, 
who  enjoyed  a  reputation  as  a  poet,  not  wholly  local,  for 
one  of  her  poems,  on  Jack  Frost,  has  found  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  in  reading-books  and  anthologies.  But  in  her 
own  society  Miss  Gould  was  known  and  indeed  feared  Ibr 
her  habit  of  making  rather  sharp  epigrams  on  her  neigh¬ 
bors.  One  of  her  shads  was  shot  at  Mr.  Cushing  in  tlie 
shape  of  the  following  epitajih :  — 

“  Lie  aside,  all  ye  dead, 

For  in  the  next  bed 
Reposes  the  body  of  Cii>hing; 

;  He  crowded  his  way 

'  Through  the  world,  as  they  say, 

I  And  perhaps  now  he’s  dead,  he’ll  lie  pushing.” 

I  To  which  Mr.  Cushing  retorted  with  some  gallantry 
I  and  quite  as  much  truth :  — 

“  Here  lies  one  whose  wit 
Without  wounding  could  hit. 

And  green  be  the  turf  that’s  aliove  her. 

Having  sent  every  beau 
To  the  regions  below, 

She  has  gone  down  herself  fur  a  lover.” 

This  arrow  also  probably  shot  home,  since  Miss  Gould 
hail  lived  so  far  single  that  there  was  every  prospect  of 
her  outliving  any  eligible  canilidate  for  her  hand. 


THE  SWALLOWS. 

Alt !  swallows,  is  it  so? 

Did  loving,  lingering  summer,  whO'C  slow  pace 
Tarried  among  late  blossoms,  loth  to  go. 

Gather  the  darkening  cloud-wraps  round  her  face 
And  weep  herself  away  in  last  week’s  rain  ? 

Can  no  new  sunlight  waken  her  again  ? 

“  Yes,”  one  pale  rose  ablow 
Has  answered  from  the  trelliscd  lane  ; 

'I'hc  flickering  swallows  answer  “  No.” 

From  out  the  dim  gray  sky 
The  arrowy  swarm  breaks  forth  and  specks  the  air. 
While,  one  by  one,  birds  wheel  and  float  and  fly, 
And  now  are  gone,  then  suddenly  are  there ; 

'fill  lu,  the  heavens  are  empty  of  them  all. 

Oh  fly,  fly  south,  Irom  leaves  that  fade  and  fall, 

From  shivering  flowers  that  die; 

Free  swallows,  fly  from  winter’s  thrall. 

Ye  who  can  give  the  gloom  good-by. 

Rut  what  for  us  who  stay 

'I'o  hear  the  winds  anil  watch  the  boughs  grow  black, 
And  in  the  soddened  mornings,  day  by  day, 

Count  what  lost  sweets  bestrew  the  nightly  track 
Of  frost-foot  winter  trampling  towards  his  throne  ? 
Swallows,  who  have  the  sunlight  for  your  own. 

Fly  on  your  sunward  way ; 

For  you  has  January  buds  new-blown. 

For  us  the  snows  and  gloom  and  gray. 

On,  on,  beyond  our  reach. 

Swallows,  with  but  your  longing  fora  guide: 

Let  the  hills  rise,  let  the  waves  tear  the  beach, 

Ye  will  not  balk  your  course  nor  turn  aside. 

But  find  the  palms  and  twitter  in  the  sun. 

And  well  for  them  whoso  eager  wings  have  won 
'fhe  longed-fof  goal  Of  light ; 

But  what  of  them  in  twilights  dun 

Who  long,  but  have  no  wings  fur  flight  ? 

Acousta  Wkbstkr. 


